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Tne great results which an active mind and a diligent economy of 
time can accomplish are well exemplified in the mode of life pursued 
by Mrs. More at Barley Wood. Her schools still engrossed a large 
proportion of her time, as did also her charitable visits and exertions ; 
yet she still had sufficient leisure to widen and deepen the extent of her 
reading, and to improve the world by the productions of her own pen. 
In 1801, she brought out a new edition of her entire works, the most 
remarkable feature in which is her palinode on the subject of the drama, 
to which we shall more distinctly advert presently. In 1805, at the 
suggestion, it is believed, of Bishop Porteus, she published her “ Hints 
towards forming the character of a young Princess.” “ Talus” tells us 
that she had already been offered the situation of subgoverness to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, which she had declined. We have been 
informed, on better authority, that such was the fact. When this work 
was nearly completed, the late Dr. Fisher, then Bishop of Exeter, was 
appointed preceptor to the illustrious lady; and Mrs. More’s sensitive 
modesty had almost prevailed on her to cancel a work which might bear 
the appearance of dictation to one so well qualified for his important 
task. She determined, however, at last, to publish anonymously, and 
to dedicate her book to the Bishop himself. The Bishop, of course, was” 
greatly pleased with the production ; the Princess herself approved it 
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highly ; Queen Charlotte spoke of it in most flattering terms ; and the 
Duke of Gloucester expressed his opinion in a similar manner to Mrs. 
More herself. From the apparently exclusive object of the “ Hints,” 
this work has been less read than most others from the same pen. Yet 
nothing that Mrs. More has written contains more solid wisdom, or 
more enlightened piety. At the present day it is well worthy of a 
general perusal ; and when we remind our readers that it immediately 
obtained the laurel of scurrility from the “ Edinburgh Review,” it may 
be unnecessary to add a word in recommendation of a perusal to those 
who have not made an acquaintance with it. 

In the year following, Mrs. More’s benevolent plans were suspended 
by an alarming illness, the effects of which prevented any very active 
operations for two years. Her mind, however, was still at work. She 
had projected a mode of conveying her views, strikingly original, and 
possessing a peculiar degree of clearness and energy. In 1809 the 
results of her meditation appeared in a work of extraordinary popu- 
larity, “‘ Coelebs in search of a Wife.” Such was the avidity with which 
this book was read that a new edition was called for in a few days; and 
in less than a fortnight from its publication, it was out of print. In 
nine months it passed through eleven editions! Thirty editions of 
1000 copies each were printed in America during the life of Mrs. More. 
The sensation created by the appearance of this work is, doubtless, fresh 
in the minds of many of our readers ; but to all, we apprehend, its 
excellence must be known. It is not our intention here or elsewhere to 
enter into a critical examination of Mrs. More’s writings. Were it 
necessary to do so, we have not the space for it; but we feel it 
to be wholly unnecessary. Our readers have already formed their 
opinion ; and we have no doubt that we have the pleasure to agree with 
most of them. On the subject of Coelebs, however, we feel it advisable 
to say a very few words, because we are sure the very scope of the work 
is too generally misunderstood. It is commonly taken to be a novel ; 
and as a novel, if skilfully composed, should copy after nature, the cha- 
racter of Lucilla has been condemned, as alien from nature by its very 
perfection : 

“ A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw.” 
Now, frequently as we hear this criticism on the lips even of the 
admirers of Coelebs, it is certain that those who use it have yet to 
understand the work they criticize. The object of Mrs. More was not 
to write a novel, but to communicate her idea of a wife’s perfections. 
This she might have done in a formal treatise; but formal treatises on 
the subject were many ; beside, the method wanted a material requisite 
—life. The most exquisite and faultless piece of statuary can bear no 
comparison with the living model, supposing the proportions alike. 
Mrs. More therefore, as best suited to convey her idea, as well as excite 
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the interest of many readers who would have thrown aside an essay in 
disgust, cast her treatise into the narrative form; and instead of 
describing a perfect woman, drew one. If Lucilla, therefore, were not 
faultless, she would not be what Mrs. More intended. One fault in 
that character would be a fault in the work. If it would have been 
wrong in Chapone or Gregory to recommend faults to their readers, it 
would have been wrong in Mrs. More to draw her Lucilla faulty.* 
Ccelebs is simply a narrative treatise, in the various chapters of which 
we learn how a christian lady ought to act in almost every conceivable 
position of social life. The novel reader, measuring the work by 
rules which were never intended to apply to it, and comparing it with 
compositions to which it bears no real affinity, will lose most of its 
excellence, and imagine many defects in it. The philosophical reader, 
however, will find in it a discourse of great wisdom and beauty. It has 
been supposed that some of the characters in Coelebs were drawn after 
the life; but Mrs. More repeatedly assured her friends that such was 
not the case.+ 

Ccelebs was followed in two years by a composition of not inferior 
excellence, the “ Practical Piety :’’ and, in one year more, appeared the 
“‘ Christian Morals:”’ a work which Mrs. More preferred to the former. 
In both cases the works were bespoken before they were out of the 
press. The former was soon popular in America; both that work 
and Ceelebs were translated into the language of Iceland ; and several 
of Mrs. More’s productions were invested with a Russian dréss by the 
Princess Metschersky. In 1815, appeared her Essay on the Character 
and Practical Writings of St. Paul. During the composition of this 
work, an alarming accident occurred. In reaching across the fire-place 
to a book-shelf, the end of Mrs. More’s shawl took fire, nor was she 
aware of the accident till the whole upper part of her dress was in a 
blaze. She had locked the door of her study, to exclude interruption ; 
but her cries soon brought Miss Roberts, the sister of her biographer, 
to her assistance, who, at the cost of some burns, extinguished the 
flames. 

In 1817, Mrs. More’s pen was again at work in defence of the con- 
stitution of her country. Various ballads and tracts, written to coun- 
teract the prevailing discontents and dangerous opinions, were rapidly 
thrown off. In the year following appeared a little piece called “* The 
Feast of Freedom,” written in one day, while Sir Alexander Johnstone 








* It is remarkable that Mrs. More, even in drawing a faultless character, is 
studious to draw after nature. Her Lucilla is copied from Eve before the fall, as 
described by that great student of nature, Milton. ; 

+ Ccelebs has the misfortune to receive a stroke or two from the flail of “ Talus,”" 
We are informed, however, that it still continues to be read. The delicacy of the 
moral gentleman is offended by the “ grossness ”” (!) “ expressed in the very title !”” 
How he interpreted the title we cannot conjecture. 
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was at Barley Wood, to commemorate his emancipation of the slaves in 
Ceylon. The poem was translated into the Cingalese, and several of 
the Indian languages. The “ Sacred Dramas” also found their way 
into the former tongue; and the Practical Piety has been (we believe) 
translated into Persian. Shortly after this appeared ‘“‘ Moral Sketches 
on Prevailing Opinions and Manners, foreign and domestic, with 
Reflections on Prayer.” 

That Mrs. More’s Sunday Schools had been productive of great 
benefit, our readers will not doubt. It may, however, be interesting to 
them to be made acquainted with some of the alumni. Twenty years 
after the establishment of the Cheddar schools, Mrs. More found at 
Weymouth a young man who had been first scholar and teacher, as 
paymaster and serjeant-major! There were 800 men under his train- 
ing. One of the officers observed to Mrs. More, “ All this is owing to 
the great abilities and industry of Serjeant Hill. He is the greatest 
master of military tactics we have. At first he was so religious that we 
thought him a methodist, but we find him so fine a soldier, and so cor- 
rect in his morals, that we now do not trouble ourselves about his 


religion.”* Ten years afterwards she writes thus to Mr. Macaulay :— 


Two of our first scholars at Cheddar, whom we taught their letters thirty 
years ago, died last week. They became remarkably pious at fourteen years 
old. I went to see them just before I was taken ill. One of them had pros- 
pered in life, and married another of our pious school-boys, who became after- 
wards a good tradesman. I never attended a more edifying dying bed. With 
ulcerated lungs and inflammation on the liver, she discovered something more 
than resignation: it was a sort of humble grateful triumph; she was obliged to 
pray against impatience for death, so ardent was her desire to be with her 
Saviour. Oh, how I envied her! there was no heated imagination ; she was 
happy on good grounds.t—Vol. IV. pp. 33, 34. 

In the years 1819 and 1822, Mrs. More was visited with severe and 
dangerous illness. Her devotional resignation on both these occasions 
was such as might be expected from one who had lived as she 
had. Mr. Roberts’s details on this subject are interesting in the very 
highest degree ; but to abridge them with any effect would be impos- 
sible. One circumstance connected with the former of these illnesses 
may well astonish our readers. We give it in the words of Mrs. More 
herself, in a letter addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Huber. 


In the worst of my illness, Cadell wrote to entreat me to preface a new 
edition of “ Moral Sketches,” with a short tribute to our late lamented king. 
My friend wrote him word it was utterly impossible, that I might as well 





* Roberts, Vol. IIT. p. 249. 
+ It may be satisfactory to our readers to know that the good work still prospers 
at Cheddar. On that once profligate and uncivilized spot, a noble national school is 
now rapidly rising, with dwelling-house for master and mistress, &c. &c., and con- 
veniences of every description, inferior to none in the kingdom. All this is the 
work of private munificence, aided by a bequest of Mrs. More. The Marquis of 
Bath headed the subscription with a gran‘ of the land and 100/. 
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attempt to fly, as to write. A week after, supposing me to be better, he again 
renewed his entreaty. I was not better, but worse. I fancied, however, that 
what was difficult, might not be impossible. So, having got every body out of 
the way, I furnished myself with pen, ink, and paper, which I concealed in my 
bed, and next morning, in a high fever, with my pulse above a hundred, without 
having formed one thought, bolstered up, I began to scribble. TI got on about 
seven pages, my hand being almost as incompetent as my head. I hid my 
scrawl, and said not a word, while my doctor and my friend wondered at my 
increased debility. After a strong opiate, I next morning returned to my task 
of seven pages more, and delivered my almost illegible papers to my friend to 
transcribe and send away. I got well scolded, but I loved the king, and was 
carried through by a sort of affectionate impulse ; so it stands as a preface to 
the seventh edition.*—Vol. IV. p. 112. 

In 1824, Mrs. More having now attained her 79th year, she pub- 
lished her ‘* Spirit of Prayer.” The whole edition was bespoken as 
soon as advertised, and the second was in the press before she had 
received her copy of the first. In three months from its appearance it 
had reached a third. 

This was Mrs. More’s last work of any material importance. From this 
time her energies, while they remained, were principally concentrated on 
her schools, her friends, and herself. Four more years she passed in this 
pleasing activity, not realising altogether that airy fabric of contem- 
plative retirement which her fancy had constructed almost in childhood, 
yet finding time for meditation amidst the frequent visits of the friendly, 
the pious, and the learned, and the continual calls on her expansive 
benevolence. At the end of this time, however, an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance broke in upon Mrs. More’s plans of rural and devotional 
retreat. 

Mrs. More had always been particularly indulgent to her domestics. 
She had selected them with prudence, and instructed them with care ; 
like all generous natures, she was habitually unsuspicious; and she 
could not imagine that persons so bound to her interests by every con- 
sideration of gratitude, and even of selfishness, could be other than 
faithful and dutiful. She had, however, concluded with more charity 
than truth. After the death of her sister Martha, she alone remained 
charged with the government of the house, which neither her health, 
her age, or her habits allowed her to conduct effectively. Two ladies 
of Clifton, who had long been her intimate friends, and were with her 
in her last moments, discovered that the servants had availed them- 
selves of their opportunities to carry on a system of the grossest fraud 
and peculation. On this disclosure, Mrs. More resolved to abandon 
Barley Wood, and retire to Clifton. On descending the stairs from the 
apartment to which she had, for the most part, confined herself, she 
gave a silent glance at the portraits of her numerous friends which lined 





* It was the observation of Bishop Porteus, that, whenever he heard Mrs. More 
was confined to her bed, he always expected a new effusion of her pen. 
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the lower room, and then gazing on the beautiful scenery which sur- 
rounded her, and the tasteful objects with which she had adorned it, she 
mournfully observed to some friends who had come to bid her farewell, 
**T am driven, like Eve, out of Paradise ; but not, like Eve, by angels.” 
In regard to the authors of her misfortune she only observed, ‘* People 
exclaim against their ingratitude towards me, but it is their sinfulness 
towards God that forms the melancholy part of the case !’’ 

The abode selected by or for Mrs. More was situate in Windsor 
Terrace, Clifton, commanding a noble view of Bristol on one side, and 
on the other looking out upon the magnificent scenery of the Avon and 
St. Vincent’s Rocks. Here she spent the remaining five years of her 
life, in intercourse with her own heart, and a few friends. It was not 
until about a twelvemonth before her death that her intellectual powers 
underwent any sensible diminution. She presented, however, a remark- 
able instance of the distinct natures of the mind and soul. Long after 
the former had sympathised with the decaying body, the latter main- 
tained all its energies. The “ spirit of prayer” never seems to have 
forsaken her, even in her last delirious hours. ‘‘ Amidst all her wan- 
derings,” says Mr. Roberts, “ she was coherent and consistent on 
whatever had an immediate relation to the place to which she was 
going.”’* 

Mr. Harford, who saw her the day before her last seizure, in the 
simply beautiful account which he inserted in the newspapers, writes : 
“ Mrs. Hannah More’s last illness was accompanied by feverish deli- 
rium, but the blessed influence of christian habits was strikingly 
exemplified even under the decay of extreme old age and its attendant 
consequences. Not seldom she broke forth into earnest prayer and 
devout ejaculation. She expressed in a most impressive manner the 
sentiments of a humble and penitent believer in Jesus Christ, reposing 
her hopes of salvation on his merits alone, and expressing a firm and 
joyful affiance in his unchangeable promises.” 

The euthanasia of Mrs. More is thus given by Mr. Roberts “ in the 
natural and affecting language of the friend who cheered and comforted 
her last days and her last hours, and counted the last beat of her 
pulse :” (we presume one of the Misses David; for those ladies were 
in constant attendance on her dying bed.) 


During this illness of ten months, the time was past in a series of alterna- 
tions between restlessness and composure, long sleeps and long wakefulness, 
with occasional great excitement, elevated and sunken spirits. At length 
nature seemed to shrink from further conflict, and the time of her deliverance 
drew near. On Friday, the 6th of September, 1833, we offered up the morn- 
ing family devotion by her bed-side : she was silent, and apparently attentive, 
with her hands cera lifted up. From eight in the evening of this day, til 
nearly nine, I sat watching her. Her face was smooth and glowing. There was 


* Vol. LV. p. 304. 
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an unusual brightness in its expression. She smiled, and endeavouring to raise 
herself a little trom her pillow, she reached out her arms as if catching at some- 
thing, and while making this effort, she once called “ Patty,” (the name of her 
last and dearest sister,) very plainly, and exclaimed, “ Joy!” In this state of 
quietness and inward peace, she remained for about an hour. At half-past 
nine o'clock, Dr, Carrick came. The pulse had become extremely quick and 
weak. At about ten, the symptoms of speedy departure could not be doubted. 
She fell into a dozing sleep, and slight convulsions succeeded, which seemed to 
be attended with no pain. She breathed softly, and looked serene. The pulse 
became fainter and fainter, and as quick as lightning. It was almost extinct 
from twelve o’clock, when the whole frame was very serene. With the excep- 
tion of-a sigh or a groan, there was nothing but the gentle breathing of infant 
sleep. Contrary to expectation, she survived the night. At six o'clock on 
Saturday morning I sent in for Miss Roberts. She lasted out till ten minutes 
after one, when | saw the last gentle breath escape; and one more was added 
“to that multitude which no man can number, who sing the praises of God and 
of the Lamb for ever and ever.”-—Vol. IV. pp. 310, 311. 


On the 13th of September, the remains of Mrs, More were brought 
to the family vault at Wrington for interment. The most excessive 
privacy was observed ; the appointed time of the funeral was altered, 
even on the morning on which it was to take place, and the procession 
arrived at Barley Wood an hour and a half earlier than was contem- 
plated in the original arrangement. Great numbers were thus disap- 
pointed of paying that tribute of affection which they had come many 
miles to bring. Still, however, a large body of clergy and neighbour- 
ing gentry, yeomanry, and peasantry, with the National Schools of 
Wrington, met the procession at Barley Wood. The service was read 
by the Rev. T. T. Biddulph, Rector of St. James’s, Bristol, who was 
requested by the persons about the deceased to perform the office. 
The following is the simple inscription on the vault. 


BENEATH ARE DEPOSITED THE MORTAL 
REMAINS OF FIVE SISTERS 
MARY MORE DIED 18" aprit 1813 
AGED 75 YEARS 
ELISABETH MORE DIED 14™ sunE 1816 
AGED 76 YEARS 
SARAH MORE DIED 17" may 1817 
AGED 74 YEARS 
MARTHA MORE pDIED 14™ sepr® 1819 
AGED 69 YEARS 
HANNAH MORE DIED 7°" sepi® 1833 
AGED 88 YEARS 
THESE ALL DIED IN FAITH 
ACCEPTED IN THE BELOVED 
HEB. CH. Il. Vv. 13 
EPHES. CH. I. V. 6. 


An elegant tablet, to be erected by public subscription in Wrington 
Church, value 120/. is now executing by Bailey. 
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In the cursory glance we are permitted to take of the history of Mrs. 
Hannah More, it was not possible to notice at any great length the 
characters and labours of the sisters. But though Hannah was distin- 
guished amongst them by her eminent endowments and acquirements, 
the other ladies, in almost any other juxta-position, would stand 
forth as candidates for no ordinary fame. ‘To the share which they 
sustained in the formation of the Sunday Schools we have already 
adverted. 

We shall now offer a few words on Mrs. More’s opinions. It might, 
at first, seem that we have herein imposed upon ourselves an unneces- 
sary task, as those opinions are before the world in books universally 
read. But it is certain, nevertheless, that statements are constantly 
made, which neither those books nor any other evidence will sustain. 
It is the ordinary fate of wise and good persons to be claimed by all 
parties ; the feeling is natural ; but it is the duty of all to watch it, lest 
it betray them into partial and erroneous views. Even the dissenters 
have sometimes claimed Hannah More ; than which, nothing, certainly, 
can be more absurd. Her attachment to the Church of England 
breathes in every page of her writings; and we have already cited, 
from her letter to Bishop Beadon, assertions and expressions utterly 
irreconcilable with any modification of dissent. The idea that she was 
a party churchwoman is more prevalent, but not better sustained. We 
have here to complain of Mr. Roberts for performing the office rather of 
a partizan than a grave biographer. That the greater proportion of 
Mrs. More’s acquaintance consisted at any time of Calvinists, is notori- 
ously untrue; and she had few friends of this description, until her high 
religious reputation made this school of religionists anxious for her 
countenance. Yet nothing of this kind would the reader infer from the 
work of Mr. Roberts—on the contrary, he would feel that Mrs. More 
was completely committed to Pseudevangelism. Now the truth is that 
no party, as a party, can claim Mrs. More. She was a happy exem- 
plification of the truth that catholic and orthodox views of religion may 
consist with the most entire independence of mind and freedom of judg- 
ment. Thatin the exercise of this judgment she sometimes approached 
the views apparently held by Mr. Roberts, is undoubtedly true ; that 
in the same exercise she sometimes departed from them at least as 
widely, is equally unquestionable. 

Mrs. More was, in her later years, a great admirer of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott, as a preacher, and as a man, and often walked four miles 
to hear him. It does not require to be a Calvinist in order to respect 
the sincerity and piety of Scott; and as little does admiration of his 
general preaching involve an acceptance of his opinions on abstruse 
subjects. Yet does not Mr. Roberts scruple to say of Scott, ‘ Per- 
haps, indeed, there were very few persons whose sentiments on religious 
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subjects were in general more in accordance with her own.”* This is 
calculated to mislead. Scott, it is well known, all but held the belief 
that the truth of Calvinism had been disclosed to him by special revela- 
tion. The reader would naturally conclude that what was the prevail- 
ing “ sentiment” of Scott “ on religious subjects” was that of Mrs. 
More also. In that case Mr. Roberts would slip out upon the words 
‘“‘in general.” But this is not plain dealing. Had he read all the 
letters he had published, we scarcely think he would have ventured to 
insinuate the Calvinism of Mrs. More. In her letter to Bishop Beadon, 
she says— 

I have no hesitation in declaring that I do not entertain any tenet peculiar to 
Calvinism. Let nie not, however, in stating my own opinions, lose sight of that 
candour towards good men who think differently in a few points from me, 
which I have always so sedulously cultivated. [I admire many, especially of 
the old writers, of that class, such as Hooker, Bishops Hall, Hopkins, and many 
others; but I admire them, not for their Calvinism, but for their devout spirit, 
their deep views of Christianity, their practical piety, and their holy vigilance. 
While they inculcate faith as the principle, never do they lose sight of purity of 
practice as the necessary result.—Vol. IIT. p. 129, 130. 

Speaking of Milner, Mrs. More says, “‘ in spite of his Calvinism, there 
never was a more honest genuine Christian.”+ In a letter to Mr. Knox, 
she says, “‘ The doctrines peculiar to Calvinism J do not adopt, though 
I much reverence many good men who maintain them. This I conceive 
to be permitted for the exercise of mutual charity.{ She complains, in 
a letter to Mrs. Kennicott, that “the high Calvinists declare war against 
‘ Practical Piety ;*’’§ and in another addressed to the same lady, she 
observes, in reference to her then forthcoming Essay on St. Paul, “ | 
am sure beforehand of two classes of enemies, the very high Calvinists, 
and what is called the very high Church party.”’|| 

From the last sentence it is evident that Mrs. More was not only no 
Calvinist, but that she deplored the unseemly division created by party 
spirit in the Church. The wisdom as well as charity of this view is now 
abundantly manifest, and good Churchmen are now “ agreeing to differ” 
upon nonessentials, and earnestly contend for the faith onze delivered 
to the saints, so fiercely assaulted at present by the allied forces of 
Infidelity, Popery, and Schism. The evil spirit is not, indeed, laid: 
what would Mrs. More have said could she have seen the unprovoked 
and insane attack of the Record on the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ?—an attack the more infamous, as it implied the concur- 
rence of the Church Missionary Society ; although not only fabricated 


* Vol. IV. p. 154, + Vol. III. p. 205. t Ibid. p. 229. § Ibid. p. 347. 

|| Ibid. p. 417. In her letter to Bishop Beadon she refers to the twentieth chapter 
of her “Strictures on Female Education,” for an authoritative account of her 
opinion on religion. From this it appears clearly that she held Universal Redemp- 
tion. She seems to confound regeneration with renewal, which was natural enough 
in a mind not habituated to controversial distinction; but even this is not palpably 
evident; and she certainly stopped short of the consequences of that doctrine. 
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without this concurrence but even without their knowledge ; and now 
honourably reprobated by them in the strongest terms. Such things 

. . . e ’ 
we meet with—they are indeed the workings of a “ fierce and foolish” 
party, as Bishop Heber termed them ; fierce, as is manifest; foolish, 
because they palpably can serve no end but the disgrace of their authors. 
But with these things the Calvinistic Clergy are not to be identified ; 
and both to them and those who differ from them on abstruse points, 
we would seriously recommend the pious views of Mrs. More on this 
subject. We would not have opened her journal ourselves; but as 
Mr. Roberts has spread it before the world, we will not scruple to give 
the following passage from it. 

How I hate the little narrowing names of Arminian and Calvinist! Chris- 
tianity is a broad basis. Bible Christianity is what I love; that does not msist 
on opinions indifferent in themselves—a Christianity practical and pure, which 
teaches holiness, humility, repentance, and faith in Christ; and which, after 
summing up all the evangelical graces, declares that the greatest of these is 
charity.—Vol. IIL. p. 196. 

Still more explicitly does Mrs. More declare her views in a letter to 
Mr. Harford. 

Our Church is not only rent by the public schism of , &c. who have 
quitted our “ unscriptural” establishment, and are setting up a Church of their 
own, which is to be purified by the expulsion of the ten commandments and 
other antiquated errors ; but it is rent in pieces by the divisions of the High 
Church and the Evangelical parties. O how I hate faction, division, and con- 
troversy in religion !—Vol, ILI. p. 444. 


The concluding expression in this sentence enables us to discover the 
grounds on which any party has been enabled to enlist Hannah More 
in its ranks. She controverted none; at least, not formally and ex- 
pressly ; and this silence has been construed into specific approbation. 
Though the soundness of her religious views, and the decision of her 
attachment to her Church are apparent throughout her writings, she has 
no formal denunciations of dissent, or even of heresy. Her disinclina- 
tion to controversy was, no doubt, constitutional ; but it was strength- 
ened by religious impressions. Hannah More was not the woman to 
shrink from any sacrifice which duty might even seem to require ; and 
had she felt that she could have benefited the world by engaging in 
religious controversy, there can be no doubt that her sense of duty 
would have overcome her natural bias ; but, knowing the character of 
her powers, and believing that enough had been already done in 
polemics, she took another course: regarding, besides, the fact, that 
charity is too often lost in contention for truth, and that even truth 
itself is dearly purchased at such a cost. It was not that Mrs, More 
denied the utility, or even necessity, of theological controversy; all that 
she insisted on was personal immunity from its tempests ; which, how- 
ever indispensable to the purification of some spiritual climates, were 
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not needed by one who had built her house above the grosser atmo- 
sphere, and knew on whom she had believed. 

Of this disinclination of Mrs. More to controversy, several specimens 
occur in Mr. Roberts’s work. In her journal she says, ‘“‘ My very soul 
is sick of religious controversy.”* In a letter to Mr. Knox she says, 
“ Asa party matter, I never talk or write of doctrines, thinking it 
makes our tempers sour and unprofitable.”+ The injustice therefore of 
representing Mrs. More as a party character, is manifest. 

There can be small doubt that Mrs. More was as little read as she 
was practised in controversial divinity. She was, unquestionably, a 
Churchwoman upon principle ; one who could, and did, give reasons for 
her preference ; but it was not because she had studied the polemical 
writings of Churchmen and Nonconformists ; her Brsve led her to her 
Church, and supplied her with arguments in its favour. She saw the 
Church in agreement with the Bible, and she asked no more. It 
wanted not her talent to perceive that, if the Church was right, to desert 
it must be wrong. ‘The most elaborate defence of the Church against 
dissent must come to this at last. Had the decision of the question be- 
tween the Church and the schismatics depended on mere controversy, we 
should not have attached the importance we do to the fact that the 
spiritual, evangelical and practical Hannah More was a member of our 
community. It is manifest that her habit of abstinence from religious 
discussion, incapacitated her from investigating the merits of many 
schemes and opinions which sought her countenance. Wherever she 
thought she was doing good, she was forward to exert herself. The 
Calvinists have claimed her, because she was a conspicuous patron of 
the Bible Society. Now, not to mention that the Society is patronised 
by great numbers who are not Calvinists, her patronage of the Bible 
Society does not even touch the merits of that Society itself. To cir- 
culate Bibles is to do good. Who doubts it? This was Hannah More’s 
argument; the Bible and the Bible Society were, in her view identified ; 
and not only was she unacquainted with most of the charges brought 
against the Bible Society, but those which came to her knowledge she 
repelled with more pertinacity than just reasoning.t 








* Rober:s, Vol. ILL. p. Lou. } Lbid. p. 229. 

t On the famous Apocrypha business, she writes to the present Bishop of Calcutta: 
“ Perhaps I may be presumptuous in setting the opinion of an obscure ignorant 
person like myself against that of so many wise and good men. My two quarto 
Bibles, printed at our two universities, have both the Apocrypha: but who ever 
thought of reading it? 

‘ Perhaps to be forbid may tempt one 
To wish for what one never dreamt on.’ 

I wish these rhymes did not put themselves in my way—but what canI do? I 
heartily wish the Apocrypha was out of every Bible ; butif the Papists will not take 
a Bible without it, is there any comparison between having a Bible with it, and 
having no Bible at all?”—(Vol. IV. p. 244.) Mrs. More here draws a parallel 
between the conduct of the universities in printing the Apocrypha, (from which 
they were not restrained by any divine or human “se and that of the Bible Society, 
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Her opinions on amusements, especially on the drama, have been 
thought to harmonize with those of the so-called Evangelicals. Some of 
them, perhaps, did ; but not as concessions to party, but the conclu- 
sions of her own mind. Others, in like manner, did not. Her con- 
clusions regarding the drama were founded on very peculiar premises. 
They are explained at length in the preface to her Tragedies, Vol. III. 
of her Works (1801). Her taste for dramatic literature and composition 
was not less decided than her distaste for theological controversy. Her 
abandonment of this province was therefore an homage to conscience. 
In her views, however, on this subject, we cannot concur. It is true 
that the early Fathers of the Church frequently denounce dramatic 
entertainments as unbefitting the presence of a Christian. But those en- 
tertainments were part of heathen religious festivals ; almost a part of hea- 
then worship; the sentiments and morality were heathen, and the theatres 
were, besides, resorts of profligacy. There is no necessity why theatres 
of the present day should be such; and if we can say little for the 
purity of the modern stage, its present state may in part be traced to its 
discountenance by such persons as Hannah More. We do not say that 
a stage dependent for its existence on the favours of a promiscuous 
public would ever be universally pure ; but where it was not made a 
point with certain Christians to denounce it universally, it would un- 
doubtedly be far purer; nor is there any question with us, that, if 
pure, it would be a most efficient instrument for good. The Théatre 
Francais at Paris is entirely under the patronage of government ; 
nothing is permitted to be acted on its boards but the classical drama 
of France; when this system is found to bring the receipts below the 
expenditure, the State supplies the deficiency. Such a national theatre 
would be an honour to this country: and the drama there exhibited 
should not be classical only, but pure and moral. We cannot under- 
stand Mrs. More’s distinction between seeing Shakspeare’s plays, and 
reading them. ‘The only real difference is intensity of impression ; and 
if the impression be permissible, the degree of its force is not, so far as 
we can see, an element of the question. Kemble has conveyed to the 
eye that clear conception of Shakspeare’s Brutus and Coriolanus which 
could never have been obtained by reading; yet we never knew the 
impression attended with any consequences to the morals different from 
what might have resulted from the mere perusal. Mrs. More has 





who had bound themselves, in the most explicit language, to circulate nothing but the 
Bible without note and comment. ‘‘ Whoever thought of reading the Apocrypha?” 
is a curious question. Did ever any person of education leave it unread? Can 
it be doubted that Mrs. More had read it? And what is meant by “ forbid?” 
Who is forbidden to read the Apocrypha? Certainly a Bible with the Apocrypha, 
is better, much better, than no Bible at all; but what has this to do with the moral 
question —/s it honourable to profess the circulation of true gold only, and WATH THE 
MEANS OBTAINED UNDER THAT PROFESSION, fo circulate allay? 
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recorded her feelings when fresh from the impression. of Garrick’s 
Hamlet. Where is the evil of them? She instances the case of Bud- 
gell, who excused suicide as ‘* what Cato did, and Addison approv’d,” 
in proof of the injurious tendency of the drama; yet the unfortunate 
man’s very assertion was false; Addison never approved suicide; and 
Budgell might have derived his argument, if such it could be called, as 
readily from the written as from the acted play. With Mrs. More’s 
views on the nature of the stage, it is only surprising she ever wrote for 
it at all; as it cannot be denied that her plays, however moral in their 
tendency and character, do not sustain throughout that high tone of 
morality which is the very soul of her other productions. 

The political opinions of Mrs. More were decidedly and highly Con- 
servative. The union of Church and State she deemed essential to 
her country’s welfare. On this subject it cannot be needful to speak at 
any very great length to those who are conversant with her writings, 
particularly the ‘* Hints for the Education of a young Princess.” She 
had but one standard of political expediency—rELIGIous puty. Her 
views on the fatal measure of 1829 were therefore most decided. We 
extract the following in proof :— 

To a friend on the Oxford election of 1829. 

Joy, joy, joy to you, tome! Joy to the individual victorious Protestant! 
Joy to the great Protestant cause! I have been almost out of my wits ever 
since I received your delightful letter, in which insanity my dear colleague 
Miss Frowd joined me. That dear valuable Sir T. Acland brought the first 
news of a great majority; and though I could scarcely doubt of our success, 
yet I applied the words once used to me by my old friend Dr. Johnson, “ My 
dear, I must always doubt of that which has not yet happened.” 

Nothing short of this great event could have induced me to holda pen. I 
have been confined to my bed, and still am, by a severe cough and coid. My 
good doctor attends me daily, and rejoices in our joy, but he would scold me for 
writing. I cannot answer the earlier part of your letter, not being sufficiently 
stout to say more than that I am, your ever affectionate, H. More. 

Vol. IV. p. 297. 

Such is a very brief summary of the history of one whose life was an 
exemplification of the highest christian virtues, the deepest christian 
humility, the truest intellectual refinement. It will remain for some 
worthier pen to do that justice to this subject which our means deny. 
Though a great mass of materials are inclosed in Mr. Roberts’s strong 
box, never to enlighten the public, there is much elsewhere; much, 
especially, in the memories of living persons, which might be embodied 
in a correct and interesting ‘‘ Life of Hannah More.” Mr. Roberts’s 
published matter might also bear its part. We hope this work will not 
be deferred ; and that it will be possible, in one octavo volume, soon to 
possess a clear and accurate narrative of the earthly course of one who 
was the ornament and instructress of half a century. 


<< 
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Art. Il.—A Sermon, preached at the Annual Visitation held in the 
Cathedral of Derry, on the 9th of October, 13834. By the Rev. Joun 
Haypen. Dublin: Curry and Co. London: Simpkin and Mar- 


shall. 1834. 8vo. Pp. dl. 


Tuts is an able and powerful discourse, founded on Rom. x. 14. 
There are, indeed, some facts and statements in it which, though original 
to the reverend author, are not new to readers in England ; yet he has 
conferred no small service on the members of the united Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, by presenting in another form the same reasoning 
which had been employed by others. Mr. Hayden has, we think, 
clearly established the three following propositions, viz. 

1. That it is the duty of civil rulers, to provide that Christianity 
should be upheld and honoured in the land; and that a pure form of 
worship, consonant to the precepts of the gospel, be provided for all,— 
for rich and poor, for the learned and unlettered,—that thereby God may 
be glorified, and the nation preserved. 

2. That, if this provision be not made, the spiritual wants of the 
people cannot be supplied, to the detriment as well of social happiness 
as christian edification. 

3. That when public ministrations are dependent on voluntary con- 
tributions only, evils and abuses of serious magnitude must necessarily 
arise, calculated to impede the progress of sound Christianity, and to 
bring its sacred truths into contempt. 

Under this last head the author has collected some important evidence 
respecting the deplorable state of religion inthe American Union. From 
this part of his discourse we are induced to select some passages for the 
information of our readers: and to them we shall append some addi- 
tional important evidence from native American writers, which we shall 
rejoice to see transferred to Mr. Hayden’s Appendix, should a second 
edition of his discourse be required. 

Far be it from us to repine at her rising greatness; or to exult in the evils 
that mar her religious peace ; but we appeal to the religious state of America, 
as a full and deplorable illustration of the extensive and crying evils which 
exist in the absence of an established church. In a report of the missionary 
tour of Mills and Smyth, published in 1815, these words occur: “ The whole 
country, from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, is as the valley of the shadow 
of death. Darkness rests upon it; only here and there a few rays of gospel 


light — through the awtul gloom, This vast country contains more than 


a million of inhabitants. The number is every year increasing by a vast 


flood of emigration: soon will they be as the sand upon the sea-shore for mul- 
titude. Yet there are at present but one hundred ministers, and were these 
ministers equally distributed throughout the country, there would be only one 
to every ten thousand of the people.” 

Is not the first feeling that beats in every christian bosom connected with 
the hope that better times have arisen, and that this melancholy picture is 


overdrawn ? 
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What are we to think of a narrative like this? “ In forty-five towns in the 
counties of Rockingham and Strafford, the Lord’s Supper has not been, for 
ten, twenty, or thirty years, once administered!!” What are we to think of 
talented and pious ministers devoting years to an extended and numerous flock, 
and not receiving sufficient remuneration to pay their ferriage across the rivers? 
Of others who were yet accepted as ministers by the people, though they conld 
not teach and would not learn, and candidly confessed that they could not read 
the Bible. 

If I could presume to trespass on your patience, or could reconcile it to 
myself to read extracts from important documents published on this subject, 
we might have ample and minute details of the evils flowing from the want of 
ecclesiastical establishments ; but I turn from these painfui accounts; I dwell 
not on what are called the recent Revivals of religion in America, causing grief 
to the good, exciting the cold sneer of the worldling, and rendering Christianity 
itself the scoff of the infidel and profane. But it would not be pardonable to 
suppress the testimony of the learned and philosophic Dwight, a man whose 
authority is above suspicion, as his services to the cause of Christianity are 
beyond praise. Te tells us in his travels, that in the states south of New Eng- 
land, it was not improbable that “many of the people had never heard a 
sermon or a prayer in their lives.” In the fifth volume of his Theology, he thus 
mourns over the want of national ecclesiastical establishments :—* Law, it is 
true, has its pettitoggers, and medicine its empirics, and both are means of 
deeply degrading the professions in which they appear; but these men are 
never employed in unfolding the truth of God, nor in pointing out the path to 
heaven: the sense of their unfitness, and the association of them in the mind 
with the sciences in which they intrude, is less uniform, alloying, and offensive. 
The knowledge which ignorance is employed to teach will, of course, be 
believed narrow indeed—the employment in which vulgarity is summoned to 
preside will be regarded as possessing a strong tincture of debasement. The 
application of these remarks to the case in hand is sutliciently melancholy, and 
the more so as the situation of this country holds forth no immediate or 
adequate remedy.” 

This is not the testimony of a prejudiced stranger, or of an amiable mis- 
sionary led away by his anxious feelings, but of a calm and a profound observer 
—of a wise and a good man. 


We now come to the additional evidence to which we have alluded. 
The first witness we shall cite is Mr. William Cogswell, Secretary of the 
American Education Society,—an association which we rejoice to know 
has exercised, and is still exercising, a very beneficial influence in the 
promotion of sound education. The official character of this gentleman, 
(who we understand is a congregationalist,) has made him acquainted 
with the state of religion throughout almost every part of the Union. 
In the Seventh Dissertation (on the “ Supply of Ministers”) of his 
Harbinger of the Millennium, published at Boston, Massachussetts, so 
lately as May, 1833, he gives the following ‘‘ general view of the defi- 
ciency of christian ministers in the United States.” 


In this country there are now thirteen millions of people. Allowing one 
minister to a thousand inhabitants, (which is no more than a suitable propor- 
tion, and ninety years ago there were as many as one liberally-educated minis- 
ter to every six hundred souls in New England,) it would take thirteen 
thousand ministers to supply the country. But, according to the most accurate 
calculation, it appears, that the number of efficient ministers in the United 
States, of all denominations, is only eight or nine thousand: and quite a large 
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proportion of these no evangelical Christian would consider as properly 
qualified to instruct. The Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
and Baptists, have about eight thousand churches, and yet only about five 
thousand ministers. Three or four thousand are required to supply with settled 
pastors the destitute churches connected with these different denominations. 
Though there may be a number of worthy, excellent, and, in a few instances, 
superior ministers of the gospel unsettled, who are able to supply some ot these 
churches, and who probably will ultimately be settled, yet the deficiency of 
such ministers ‘s alarming. There are no data before the public by which to 
determine very accurately the destitution of ministers in the Methodist 
denomination. It ought to be considered, too, that these ministers are ,not 
scattered over the country in equal proportion, but quite the reverse. Even in 
New England, which is much the best supplied, there is still a great deficiency. 
There has not been in this section of our country, for the last twenty years, so 
great a demand for able, faithful, and evangelical pastors, as at the present 
time. To this fact the destitute churches, and the different Home Missionary 
Societies, can fully attest. But the destitution of ministers in New England is 
small, compared with that in the middle, southern, and western states. The 
late Dr. Rice, of the Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, observed a few 
ears since, (and the state of things cannot as yet be materially altered), “ I 
ne heard a gentleman, whose word is as good as his oath, say, that in one 
district of our country, compact, rich, and populous, there were sixty thousand 
people connected with no religious denomination whatever.” The single state 
of Ohio contains a million of people, one-third as many as all the United States 
contained at the time of the revolutionary war; yet all the etficient ministers 
of the different christian denominations in the state, are but about four hundred. 
There is, then, a deficiency, allowing one minister to a thousand souls, of six 
hundred ministers in that state alone, and a destitute population of six hundred 
thousand. There are twelve counties adjoining the State of Ohio, in which 
there is not a single settled Presbyterian or Congregational minister; and in 
the south-western part of the State of Indiana, there are eight counties, con- 
taining about fifty thousand inhabitants, in which there is but one. In Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina there are one hundred and seventy-one counties, of 
which one hundred and fourteen have no settled minister of these denominations. 
From Baton Rarge to New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, the distance 
of one hundred and twenty miles, and the most populous part of the 
State, too, it is believed that the first sermon ever preached on the Sabbath 
in the English language was preached within three years. The Rev. Dr. 
Miller, in a Lecture to the students of the “ [Presbyterian]” Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, says :—“ Taking into view the missionary as 
well as the pastoral service, it is probably safe to athirm, that if we had a thou- 
sand able aud faithful men added to the number of our ministers, they might 
all be usefully employed in our own country.” Indeed, speaking in general 
terms, the great valley of the Mississippi, embracing all that territory which 
lies between the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains, and the north-western 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, containing four millions of people, is but an 
appalling picture of a wide-spread moral desolation. A famine, not of bread 
nor of water, but of hearing the word of the Lord, prevails to a most melancholy 
extent. Moral darkness and death reign. That section of our country is a 
valley of dry bones, very dry. his is no fiction, but a solemn and affecting 
reality. 

Such is the present want, the distressing deficiency, of ministers in this 
land, more highly favoured, in a religious point of view, than any other 
on the face of the globe. And this deficiency is increasing daily, as the 
tide of population rolls with unexampled rapidity from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. Six theusand ministers at least are now wanted to supply 
the present destitution of the country; while cities and towns are springing 
into existence in almost every quarter, as it were by magic, where there are no 
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ministers to weep for the people between the porch and the altar, none to take 
them by the hand and lead them into green pastures, and beside the still 
waters, nor to commend their departing spirits to Almighty God. The popula- 
tion of the United States increases near a thousand in a day, or three hundred 
and sixty-five thousand ina year. This, indeed, as appears by the late census, 
has been nearly the ratio of increase for the last ten years. To supply merely 
the increase of population, therefore, furnishing one only for a thousand souls, 
a minister must be raised up every day: add to this, also, one hundred and fifty, 
to supply the annual deficiency by reason of death: and if all the destiture in 
this country were now supplied, it would require an annual increase of five 
hundred ministers at least to keep good the supply, not to speak of the demand 
for foreign missionaries. At the rate of increase for the last ten years, the 
United States by the year 1860 will be peopled by thirty millions of inha- 
bitants. More than half of this immense population will be west of the Alleghany 
mountains, where now there are but few ministers of the gospel, but few literary 
institutions, and but few of the means of grace; and where will be a most 
awful deficiency, unless special efforts are made to prevent it.— Harbinger of 
the Messiah, pp. 118—122. 

The importance of the facts contained in this quotation must be an 
apology for its length. Our readers will bear in mind that it is the 
testimony of a Congregationalist. The next witness we shall call is 
one of another communion in the American Churches, the pious and 
indefatigable Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese 
of New Jersey, the Right Rev. Dr. G. W. Doane. In his address to 
the Fifty-first Annual Convention of his diocese, held in May, 1834, 
(with a copy of which he has favoured us), having occasion to issue a 
form of prayer for the religious commemoration of the 4th of July (the 
anniversary of American independence), he introduces the subject in 
the following terms, which exhibit the religious and moral operation of 
the so-called voluntary system in no very desirable point of view. 

There is, in our political and civil institutions, too little reference to Him, 
who is the only source and security of whatever is good in them. I enter into 
no discussion of the causes of this deficiency, or of the apologies for it. The 
fault exists, and is to be regretted. What is still more to the purpose, it is, so 
far as may be, to be cbviated. “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
the reproach,” and will be the destruction, “of any people.” Already it begins 
to be felt that, from the want of a pervading religious principle, the institutions 
which have cost so much, and promised so well, fail of their expected result ; and 
wise and good men, of all parties and of every name, unite in the conviction, that 
unless, as a nution, we seek the blessing of the Holiest, the best hopes of humanity 
must suffer disappointment.—Episcopal Address, p. 32. 

In the preceding extracts we have marked with italics a few pas- 
sages which appear to us more than ordinarily important: and we 
trust that they will be found a complete and effectual reply to the 
“Voluntary System,” of which so many in this country appear to be 
enamoured. 
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Art. It l.—Paradise Regained, an unfinished Poem, First and part of 
Second Book. Minor Poems, including ‘‘ Morning” and “ Evening.” 
The Bard—a Poem in Two Cantos. By Marx Broxuam, A.M. 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Errol. Pp. xvii. 214. 
London: Groombridge. 1834, 


Tuat Milton was a perfect idiot there is no doubt, since he wrote 
Paradise Regained, which all the werld, as well as Mark Bloxham, 
knows, was “ an inferior publication.” We do not, therefore, wonder 
that a precocious genius, like the aforesaid Mark, (who never wrote a 
line of poetry till ‘a week or two after he had attained the age of 
twenty-two,” and that “ by accident,” as he tells us at p. 209, and then 
composed almost all the present volume “ in ten months,”) should put 
himself ‘ into direct juxta-position with Milton,” (p. 202) in order to 
shew the world—for, as he observes, in this respect, as well as many 
others, “ the inference, with regard to mankind, is obvious” (p. 209)— 
what dolts men are to cry up John Milton in the way they have, as a 
great poet! ‘“ Who made Milton?” asks our indignant author in his 
Preface. ‘‘ Can He that made him, not also make others?” “ The Lord’s 
hand is not shortened,” he adds! (viii.) “ I know,” he says above, 
“ that he [ Milton] wrote a poem, entitled Paradise Regained—though / 
have never read it. I am quite conscious that my identity of title will 
necessarily remind the reader of his work, and put the whole weight of 
his justly high character in contrast with my humble pretensions ; and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, J have selected the subject, and taken the 
title precisely, because it must lead to such results.” !! Well done, can- 
dour! Then follows an argument upon this principle of authorship, 
which, as Mark Bloxham says, if not acted on, “ would have deprived 
the world of Paradise Lost’—as well as two Paradises Regained. It 
is this principle which, acted on, has produced the wonderful invention 
of a pair of snuffers, and which, if not acted on, would have deprived 
the world of the still more wonderful invention of snuffing a poet’s rush- 
light by the aid of his fingers. Mr. Bloxham tells us much about hope 
—and the “ forlorn hope” on which he has entered ; yet, as he poeti- 
cally observes, “ if it be forlorn, it is yet a hope—it is a hope, though 
a forlorn hope.” (ix.) We tell Mr. Bloxham, that as “ men have also 
before now led ‘ the forlorn hope,’ and led it successfully,”—so has he ; 
for we will defy all the malevolence of all ‘that class of would-be 
critics,” (‘‘ whese petty barkings,” “‘ wrapping himself up in his poetic 
mantle,” he says, ‘ with all due dignity,” “he shall regard with all 
suitable indifference,”) (xvi.) to say that he has not sueceeded—succeeded 
glorious]y—in cut-doing Milton, Virgil, Tasso, and all the host of lame 
dogs that yelped heroics before him. He has, indeed, out-done old 
Johnny—and there is no vanity if we think so—for what were Milton's 
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pretensions to Mark Bloxham’s! Could the secretary of Oliver Crom- 
well aspire to equal capacity with the chaplain of the Earl of Erroll? 
‘““Who made Milton ?” we ask also, **‘ Who made Mark Bloxham ?” Either 
Julia, Anna, and Caroline, to whom Mr. Bloxham has addressed sonnets 
and Canzones, in imitation no doubt of Petrarch of old, are the legal 
spouses of the Rev. Mark Bloxham, or they are not; and if they are 
not, is it in place, or out of place, for the “ father of seven children,” 
with “ the charge of seven hundred Protestant souls, belonging to him 
exclusively,” to publish such preposterous gibberish as the following ? 


TO ANNA, 
ON SEEING HER UNEXPECTEDLY AT A PUBLIC ASSEMBLY, 


Ah why, my heart, that bursting throb, 

Why this fever in my veins— 

Ah, ahinies is that maddened sob, 
Tell me what this tumult means ! 


Ah, wherefore is that thrilling shock, 
Why my brain be all on fire— 
Ah, why my knees, convulsive, rock, 

What—emotion such inspire ! 


Ah, why my trembling limbs refuse 
Their tottering load to bear— 

Why mists and clouds my sight suffuse, 
Objects, all, confusion wear ! 


"Tis she herself !—ah, see that face— 
Once it fondly beamed on me, 
"Tis she herself, her every grace, 
Oh, help! I taint —— : 
“ O Gemini !”"—Pp. 127, 128. 





The break in the last line, intended to be filled up as the gentle 
reader may please, we supply by the impassioned apostrophe— 
*O Gemini.” — 

TO ANNA. 


My heart is breaking—wherefore is it— 
‘Anna, thou alone canst tell— 

(, that we had never met, 
Or that I'd not loved so well! 

My heart is breaking—O ’tis dreadful 
Thus to love—yet love in vain, 

Why was I of thee so heedfal, 
Doomed to meet no love again ! 





My heart is breaking—yet I will not 

Ask thee what thou ne’er should’st give— 
And ———— Love, I would not 

Wish, tho’ I should cease to live. 


Beloved lost-Love—all I ask thee, 
Is—to give me what you can,— 
Blend the tear of sorrow with me 
That love so hapless e’er began!—Pp. 135, 136. 
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Mr. Bloxham tells us, he rests his pretensions to the character of 
Milton’s match, partly in his Sonnets. Milton also perpetrated things 
called Sonnets, so did Petrarch, and Donne, and Wordsworth. Now 
we have always considered the sonnet to be a sonnet, when composed 
as sonnets should be; and the whole value of that species of poem 
consists, according to the four foolish persons just named, in the parti- 
cular mann-r in which the rhymes are introduced. But what says 
Mr. Bloxham? ‘ With respect to the sonnets—I deprecate hyper- 
criticism as to the title. 1 know they are not in the strict form of the 
Italian sonnet; and I have not adopted it, because I never saw an 
English sonnet, properly so called, that in my opinion did not suffer 
from the form.” (P. xiv.) Now this is precisely what we should have 
expected from the author of the New Paradise Regained. There is an 
old saying, ‘*‘ When the de’il can’t swim, he always finds fault with the 
water.” Shakspeare certainly wrote his sonnets irregularly in many 
instances ; but if Shakspeare did wrong to call them sonnets, Mr. Blox- 
ham, the out-doer of the Sonnetteer Milton, ought not to have followed 
so pernicious an example; but perhaps he intends to rival Shakspeare 
also; yea, verily, and all the world to boot. For where in the universe 
shall we find a being, besides our author, who could have penned, or 
even conceived, such a delusion as this ? 


The last lines of Paradise Regained were composed in 1820, soon after I 
was ordained. I found, at that period, the composition of poetry put my mind 
off the key for pulpit composition ; I found pulpit exertions re-act on the other, 
by unfitting my mind for poetical exertions—one or other had to be given up— 
the latter was the one which duty required to give way—however dear to me, 
I therefore made it give way—and to the time of preparing this volume for 
press, studiously avoided every thing of the kind, even to the perusal of the new 
poetry of the day. I, indeed, hoped and purposed, at some future period, when 
circumstances permitted me not to preach so constantly, to resume and finish 
my work. For fourteen years that period has come not. I give the work in 
its present form to the public, in the conviction, that, if I be considered com- 
petent to the task, there exist men, who, being friendly to literature, will place 
me in such a position in my profession, as will enable me to employ assistants 
in the ministry, and thus delivering me from the necessity of constant preaching, 
will put it into my power to finish my work. I did not nor do require an 
exemption from general parochial duties. It was the pulpit duties alone, that 
I found present an insuperable obstacle, and to do justice to myself and my 
work, I must be at ease on that point— 


** Nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva.”’ 


It is not, however, the mere feelings of vanity, or ambition for applause, that 
have led me to submit this volume to the public—indeed, I had to sacrifice 
both, in resolving to publish my work, in an unfinished state. I am a father— 
seven children in my household—for nearly fifteen years an actively employed 
clergyman—acknowledged to possess some merit professionally—being without 
family influence in the church, I am still, of course, an unbeneficed clergyman, 
and likely to continue such. I offer the completion of my work, as the purchase 
of 2 competency, in a professional line, for the maintenance of my family— 
vanity, theretore, has had nv place in this publication —Pretace, Pp. xiv—xvi. 
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No man out of Bedlam could have imagined such a notion as the 
above, save our Reverend friend; and, therefore, we do not wonder that 
there should follow in the heels of this gallimawfry, an address, in rhyme, 
to “ The Right Hon. Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain,” &c., hinting, in no measured terms, that 
Mr. Bloxham expects the first Chancellor’s living which may fall, as the 
reward of his diligence in the class of the great “ schoolmaster ;” and 
that, unless “ 7'he Lord Harry” sends him a presentation in “ double 
quick,” perhaps another conflagration may speedily occur, even (oh! 
monstrous !) the burning of the late Chancellor’s wig. 


Brougham! if proudly raised thy honored head, 
And above thy fellows, justly, set on high, 

If o'er its height the clouds their blessings shed, 
"Tis thine—to fertilize the valleys nigh. 

Behold her book the Sibyl thee present— 

Let not refused—too late it thee repent. (P. xix.) 


Surely had the Council had cognizance of this threat, they might have 
justly considered that the late destruction of the House of Lords was 
occasioned by Mr. Bloxham’s fiery muse; we half suspect him of being 
a Unionist or Whitefoot, for he has elsewhere hinted very broadly at 
incendiarism, or something equally horrible, in one of his “ sonnets” 
to Julia :— 


O think—the heart with passion most replete, 
If changed the stream—could likewise keenest hate.—P. 85. 


That some of his verses are smooth, and that occasionally they con- 
tain a happy thought, or an eloquent allusion, is surely no marvel, see- 
ing the extent of his lucubrations. But to say that he has accomplished 
a feat in thus writing, after the age of twenty-two, though not a poet till 
then, wecannot. If, however, unintelligibility be sufficient to save him 
from this weak praise, he has most certainly arrived at a renown, which 
Milton himself never deserved. Witness the following specimens :— 


Again, with meek devotion, and with bend 

Of lowly adoration, thrice they bow— 

And, mid remembrance of the various toils 

They, each, on earth bore patient, by their Lord 

Allusion of approval gracious made, 

Return to blisstul mansions pleased prepare. 

At their departure, he the o’erpowered three, 

Who yet remained entranced, with strength anew, 

Recruited vigour, from his breath inspired.—P. 40. 
* * . + ° 

They fiercely tossing on the fiery deep, 

Ry whirlwind sweep of burning hail o’er-lashed, 

Now each against other dashing—driven now 

Apart the general wreck, their shattered bulk 
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To all the madness of the o’er-topping surge 

Single opposed, tremendous, overwhelmed 

Sink swallowed, gulphing—or in whirlpeol caught 

Round the fierce vortex furious circles sweep.—P. 48. 
* « * * * 

But should the thunders, for a moment, ceased 

In awful interval, their voice permit, 

Their fellows, they, who scarce escaped, the while, 

The shores or islands scanty, from the force 

Of that fierce ocean plucked, solid fire each, 

Crowd—pluming o'er their sad disordered wing, 

In wretched wo beseech—if chance some aid 

Might be afforded.—P. 49. 


Yon simple rustic bends his way 
W here, high above, discordant jay 
Her aery castle builds ; 
Yet here his hand directs the plough, 
On distant turrets gazeth now, 
That glisten o’er the fields. 














Ah! who would think that peasant boy, 
Whom, floating, circles every joy, 
Whom every pleasure hails, 
That town immersed in fogs admire, 
Unlike the breath its rustic tire 
That, curling, gracetul sails.—Pp. 70, 71. 
Dim mists, dense vapours azure rest, 
The mount is clad in cloudy vest, 
In hood of gloomness capt ; 
The distant ocean's glassy smooth, 
Upon whose bosom slumbers sooth 
Stull sails, in grey haze wrapt.—P. 68. 
The eyes of heaven closed the while, 
Away is fled the starry smile— 
A deluge dark descends, 
Empyrean dam it rends, 
Down bursts the firmament’s vast ocean pile. 
Rebellows hoarse the thunder’s grating roar, 
The electric fire fierce darts along the shore— 
Now blazing bolts are hissing quenched, 
In filtering seas the lightning’s drenched, 
Now sports in horrid maze, 
In dread meander plays, 
With smell sulphureous all the air is stenched.—P._ 103. 


Now we bid defiance to fancy to form an intelligible meaning for the 
above passages, whether insulated as they now stand, or in conjunc- 
tion with the text. The man who could interpret them, deserves a 
Chancellor's living as much as the man who wrote them. Were we in- 
clined to be minute, we could easily find plenty of small fry to bait our 
critical hooks withal, in the peculiarly ‘‘ elegant” grammar of our 
author, and in the euphonious rhymes which betray his country. Two 
examples of the former will suflice. 


Beneath him roll 
Every dark, unseemly cloud.—P. 152 
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Thy every word, thine every act evince.—P. 181. 


If our author tells us we are wrong as to the last line—is he right as 
to these ? 
The gray-haired sire—the maiden fair— 
The beldame old—the infant's there.— P. 101. 


As to rhymes—the following are perfectly unique, and need no 
Walker to set them right. 


Dull chanticleer, perched mid his dames 
Sits nodding over amorous dreams.—P. 96. 


Thence the boundless scene survey, 
The wood, the plain, the surging sea.—P.72. 
O, far be hence the courtier train, 
Ye servile herd of vassals mean.—P. 73. 
Go stricken! pierce yon viewless vail, 
O’er mercy’s seraph seat survey 
Thy Jesus’ blood, iuscrived, reveal 
Kind Heaven's gracious, fixed decree.—P. 62. 


Surely none but a son of the Emerald Isle could have published such 
banns of marriage as these ! 

We could produce many more witticisms of our Reverend friend, if we 
feared not for his patience as well as our readers’; but having said 
enough to shew him we have read his book, and done something 
towards its sale, (for we assure him, we by no means would hinder his 
hope of pecuniary reward, notwithstanding the Chancellor's living,) we 
must now draw bit, and descend from our critical saddle. 

If the ghost of ‘‘ our friend Mr. Milton,” (as we once heard the great 
bard called at a meeting of philosophers, not a hundred miles from Col- 
chester) could rise out of his grave and read the above, we doubt not he 
would consider his “Paradise Regained” as a second “ Paradise Lost ;” in 
compliment to the Curate of Tyanee, and in consideration of the joint 
effusion of that modest person and his “ Sister” Mary, put in a word for 
him at the presentation oflice, as a proof of his having honoured the 
author’s draft in his benevolent sy mputhy ; 


Then—while presumption SOME my daring call, 
a : . ; ? ’ » 
Thou—wilt approving /aud—and pay me all.'—P. xx. 


We shall hail with pleasure a new version of the author's labours, 
under the revised title of the ‘“‘ Benefice Gained.” 
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The Corner Stone ; or, a Familiar I/lus- 
tration of the Principles of Christian 
Truth. By Jacop Appott. With 
a Preface, by Joun Pye Smiru, 
D.D. London: Seeleys. 1834. 
Pp. xxii. 390. 

We have read this work very care- 
fully, and we are constrained to speak 
of it in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. There are one or t-vo passages, 
perhaps, which we might wish slightly 
altered ; but, as the learned editor has 
observed, when taken in connexion 
with the context, all idea of doctrinal 
error vanishes. We have never seen 
the subjects of religion handled in such 
a wey before, nor ever met with any 
thing which so ably illustrates them 
by familiar references to every day 
accidents and occurrences. As a 
valuable treatise for youth, we ear- 
nestly recommend the Corner Stone. 
It has no equal in its own peculiar 
province, and in its plan and execution 
is greatly superior to many elementary 
publications on the peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel. The Preface is ably 
written, and fully justifies the well- 
known character for discrimination 
and judgment (in these matters) which 
characterises its writer. 





The Modern Claims to the possession 
of the extraordinary Gifts of the 
Spirit stated and examined, and 
compared with the most remarkable 
Cases of a similar kind that have 
eccurred in the Christian Church. 
By the Rev. WittiaAM Goong, A.M. 
Second Edition, with numerous Ad- 
ditions. London: Hatchard & Son, 
1834. 8vo. Pp. xv. 343. 

THE first edition of this valuable 

treatise escaped our notice. We have, 

however, much pleasure in intr@ducing 
it to the knowledge of our readers in 

its present enlarged and greatly im- 

proved state. The subjects which it 

discusses are only noticed with brevity 
in the larger ecclesiastical historians ; 
so that, in fact, Mr. Goode’s work 
may be regarded as a supplement to 





every history of the Christian Church 
which is extant. Having stated, in 
the first chapter, the nature and chu- 
racteristics of the alleged extraordinary 
gitts of the Spirit, claimed by the mo- 
dern prophets, the author proceeds to 
show, first, by a series of testimonies 
drawn from Scripture as well as from 
the Fathers aud other ecclesiastical 
writers, that the characteristics which 
distinguish the supposed gifts of these 
claimants are NOT such as can be re- 
conciled with the supposition of their 
being divinely inspired; and secondly, 
that they are just THE characteristics 
which have distinguished talse prophets 
in all ages, and which have been ac- 
companied in them with far greater 
sigus and wonders than any which 
the present claimants have exhibited. 
Here therefore he meets them spon 
their own ground ; and has most satis- 
factorily shown, that the very cha- 
racteristics of which they boast, as 
distinguishing their supposed gifts, are 
of themselves fatal to their pretensions. 
The work closes with some general 
observations on the whole subject, 
which we think must satisfy every 
candid inquirer that the modern claims 
to the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are utterly destitute of founda- 
tion. We ought not to omit stating 
that there is a very useful Appendix 
on the heresy with which the claims 
are connected. 





Two Lectures on Taste, read before 
the Philosophical Society of Col- 
chester, in the Years 1825 and 1827. 
By James Carter. Colchester : 
Dennis. London: Simpkin& Mar- 
shall. 1834. Pp. xvi. 138. 


Tue clever, unpretending volume, 
whose title heads this notice, de- 
mands of us, as impartial critics, the 
warmest and most conscientious ap- 
probation. The subject is one not 
often presented to our observation 
under a novel form—the principles of 
Taste having become established ac- 
cording to laws, which, like those of 
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the Medes and Persians, alter not. 
But there is «a fundamental principle 
in all things, which, when developed, 
gives additional beauty and value to 
whatever art or science is involved 
therewith. In the case before us, 
Mr. Carter has developed the funda- 
mental principle of Taste in a pleasing 
and instructive manner, and has pub- 
lished sufficient upon the subject to 
make us regret that his work is but 
the introduction to a treatise which, 
we doubt not, would, if completed, 
become justly popular. As far as it 
goes, it 1s deserving of an attentive 
perusal ; and we do not scruple to 
recommend it as the best elementary 
book we know, adapted to form the 
judgment of the student in the matters 
of which it treats, upon the solid basis 
of a pure morality. 





Selections fron the Old Testament, 
with a connecting Summary of the 
Scriptural History of the Israelites ; 
intended for the present use of the 
Negroes in the British Colonies, 
and specially for their assistance in 
understanding the Facts, Doctrines, 
and Precepts brought before them 
in the New Testament. London : 
Cadell. 1835. Pp. 36. 

A SMALL but useful selection of the 

most prominent features of the Old 

Testament, accompanied with frequent 

illustrative remarks. An appropriate 

Address to the Colonial Negroes is 

prefixed. The work is well calcu- 

lated for distribution in our British 
colonies. 





Memoirs of a Serjeart late in the 
Forty-third Light Infantry Regi- 
ment, previous to and during the 
Peninsular War, including an Ac- 
count of his Conversion from Popery 
to the Protestant Religion. London: 
John Mason. 1835. Pp. 278. 

AN ill-executed compilation ; chiefly 
from Colonel Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War, from which long 
descriptions are given verbatim and 
without acknowledgment, sometimes 
with the omission of essential parts of 
the context. Such literary dishonesty 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. 
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The Exclusive Power of Episcopally- 
ordained Clergy to administer the 


Word and Sacraments, and con- 
sequently the Divine Authority of 
Episcopacy. Cambridge. 1835. 8vo. 
Pp. 41. 
A VERY, instructive letter, evincing 
much reading, and abounding in facts. 
Its perusal might benefit even Dr. 
Pye Smith, and his “ honest, warm- 
hearted, and pious friend, Mr. Bin- 
ney.” The eulogium appended is 
superfluous. 


An Address to the Curates of the 
Church of England on the subject 
of Church Reform. By a Clergy- 
man of the Establishment. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1835. 
Pp. 60. 


IGNORANT and malicious enough; but 
with a mock eloquence so amusingly 
absurd, that, were it less wicked, we 
might enjoy a hearty laugh over it. 
E. g.—* What should we think of the 
administration of the day, were they 
to cause the centre of the public roads 
to be decorated with elegant statuary 
and playful fountains, with patches of 
sparkling rock-work, interwoven with 
botanical rarities, enlivened by avia- 
ries with birds of every plume, and 
luxuriant couches to be placed for the 
convenience or repose of idle or weary 
passengers,” &c. The writer is con- 
tending here for the separation of 
Church and State! We need not 
add, that it is impossible he can be a 
Clergyman. 


Essay on Church Patronage, or a Brief 
Inquiry, on the ground of Scripture 
and Antiquity, into the People's 
right of choosing their own Minister. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 
London: Cadell. 1835.  8vo. 
Pp. 48. 


A MASTERLY and convincing pamphlet, 
equally admirable tor clearness of style, 
and for soundness of argument. The 
question of the popular election of 
ministers is boldly grappled with, and 
satistactorily disproved, as well on the 
evidence of Scripture, the testimony 
of the early Fathers, and the practice 
x 
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of the early Churches, as by an exposure 
of the evils which ensued when violence 
usurped for a time a power which was 
never given to the people. The pam- 
phlet is closed with an argument, very 
happily put, on the inconsistency of ex- 

ecting that the multitude will always 
Be disposed to advance sound doctrine, 
by selecting faithful ministers, while 
the depravity of the heart, and its 
natural hatred to divine truth, are a 
fundamental article in the creed of 
every orthodox Christian. 


The Churchman. London: Rivingtons ; 
Hatchard; Seeleys. 1835. 12mo. 
Pp. 24. 

Tuis work, though small in size _pro- 

mises to be weighty in matter, and 

will, at the low price of two-pence, 
arm the true Churchman, monthly, 
with powertul weapons to meet the 
hydra-headed monster Dissent, which, 
with his schoolmaster, is now abroad. 





Hints to Young Clergymen on Various 
Matters of Formand Duty ; to which 
are preficed, Hints for a simple 
Course of Study, preparatory and sub- 
sequent to taking Holy Orders. By 
the INCUMBENT OF A COUNTRY 
Parisu. London: Rivingtons, and 
J. Cochran. 1835. Pp. iv. 57. 


AN excellent little manual, short, plain, 
and practical ; which the young Clergy- 
man will study with much advantage. 
It embraces the following subjects :— 
Hints for Theological Study before 
taking Degree—for Deacon’s Orders 
—for Priest’s Orders—for After Study, 
&c. &c —Hints relating to the Minis- 
tration of Divine Service—Communion 
Service— Baptismal Services— Mar- 
riage Service—Churching of Women 
—Burial Service—Visitation of the 
Sick—Officiating in Strange Churches 
—Hints relating to Church Music 
—Parish Reyisters— Fees— Chancel 
— Pews — Bells — Churchyard and 
Glebe — Parish Bounds — Terriers — 
Schools, &c.— Parochial Visitation. 


Each of these forms the subject of 


a short chapter, which gives, in few 
words, sound rules, and often valuable 


information. We shall give his list of 
books next month. As a specimen of 
the manner in which the work is exe- 
cuted, we quote his chapter on Schools : 


SCHOOLS. 

The establishment and management 
of day-schools must depend upon cir- 
cumstances; but a Sunday-school is in- 
dispensable. Superintend this, as far as 
you can, yourself; and, to prevent inter- 
ference, confine yourself to the use of the 
books on the list of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

Be careful not to make the attendance 
too long, or irksome to the children; and 
do not keep them long together in a 
standing posture to learn or repeat les- 
sons. Remember, that the Church Service 
is of itself long for them, and that it will 
answer no good end to make Sunday dis- 
agreeable to them. 

Do not expect much advance in learn- 
ing, especially if they have no day-school 
to go to; but consider, that important 
good is effected by accustoming the 
children to attend church, and to behave 
in a quiet and orderly manner there, and 
to know and look up to you, the Clergy- 
man, as their friend and instructor. 

Do not mind a little expense, to keep 
the staff in your own hand. If, for want 
of assistance and support, you decline 
having a school, depend upon it, the dis- 
senters will step in, and take the youth 
of your parish under their care. 

Do not be too ready to give away 
Bibles, Testaments, or Prayer-books, to 
the children. Let them bring to you 
their pence weekly, and then obtain 
them for them on the moderate terms 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. They will value them much 
more, and take better care of them. 

If your parish is not large enough to 
require a regular lending library, still you 
will find it desirable to have by you a 
small collection of books and tracts, for 
lending, or gratuitous distribution, espe- 
cially in the winter season. And if you 
accustom the cottagers to come to you for 
them, after church, on Sunday, it will 
ensure their being there. 

I venture to subjoin a list of a few of 
the books and tracts which I have found 
useful, as a guide, until such time as you 
become yourself acquainted with the 
Society’s Catalogue. 

: Bp. Jewell’s Scripture the Guide of 
ife. 

Travell’s Duties of the Poor. 

The Faith and Duty of a Christian. 

The Cottager’s Religious Meditations. 
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The Cottager’s Friend. 

Bishop Porteus on Good Friday. 

Waldo’s Admonitions for Sunday 
Schools. 





on the Sacrament. 
Bishop Wilson on Ditto. 
Days on the Liturgy. 
Offices. 

The Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery. 

Bishop Horne’s Life of Abel, Enoch, 
&e. 

Mrs. Trimmer’s Tales. 

Berens’s Christmas Stories. 
Village Sermons. 

Cheap Repository Tracts, (3 vols.) 

Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. &c. 

Pp. 53—56. 

The chapter on Fees offers much 
sound information. Those of our 
readers who purchase it will thank 
us for our recommendation. 














The Sees of England, Wales, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, with the present 
Archbishops and Bishops in the order 
of their precedence, their Residences, 
Consecrations, Translations, and the 
respective Dioceses and former Bishops 
thereof now living, at’ one view ; also 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
English and Welsh Sees, in succession, 
under each See, and alphabetically, at 
and from the Year 1750; and also 
the Schedule and Clauses of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Act as to trans- 
ference of Archiepiscopal Jurisdiction, 
union of Bishoprics, and Sitting by 
rotation in Parliament ; with Notes 
on the changes effected, and to be 
effected, by this Act, By T.SePPiNGs, 
formerly of Peter House College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards of Lin- 
coln's Inn. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.; and Hatchard & Son. 
1835. Pp. 53. 


Tue title describes so fully the nature 
of this little work, that it leaves 
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nothing to be added, except that it is 
executed with much neatuess. 


— 


1. The Church of England its own 
Witness. dn Argument to prove 
the Identity of the Church of England 
with the Ancient British and Apostolic 
Church, in Locality of Jurisdiction, 
Form of Government, and Institution 
of Doctrine. By Brirannicus. 


Second Edition. London: Riving- 
tons. 1835. Pp. 36. 
2. Prospects of England. An Inquiry 


into the Character and Tendency of 
the Revolutionary Movement. By 
Britannicus. London: Sherwood, 
Gilbert, & Piper. 1835. Pp. 40. 


Two powerfully-written pamphlets, 
which have been called ake y the 
circumstances of the times, fe the 
attacks which ignorance and malice 
have made, and continue to make, on 
our Church, The former, which has 
already reached a second edition, will 
repay a more attentive perusal than is 
usually given to publications of this 
kind. 





A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the Right of the 
Cenvocation to Tar the Clergy for 
the Service of the Church. London: 
Rivingtons. 1835. Pp. 19. 


THE author contends, with particular 
reference to the circumstances of the 
present time, that it is right and ex- 
pedient that the Clergy, by their own 
constitutional representatives, should 
themselves grant whatever may be 
required to be done for the proposed 
new arrangements of church pro 

We need not observe, that we foul 
cordially advocate every thing which 
may contribute to restore the Con- 
vocation. 





A SERMON, 
ON TUE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


2 Perer u. 1. 


There shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and 
bring upon themselves swift destruction. 


** WuosogveER will be saved, before all things, it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholic faith,” ‘“‘ the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints,” and has been maintained by the Christian Church, from the 
time of its foundation even until now. It was to disseminate this 
faith that our Lord Jesus Christ sent forth his apostles, and promised 
to be ‘ with them alway, even unto the end of the world ;” and they, 


in the fulfilment of the lofty commission with which they had been 
invested, travelled to the ends of the earth, ‘ in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness,” in order to “ preach among @he heathen the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” They saw, however, by the spirit of prophecy 


which had been given them from above, that despite all their vigilance 
and all their zeal, there would arise in the Church “ false apostles, 
transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ,” — “ teaching 
things which they ought not,”—‘“ causing divisions and offences 
contrary to the doctrine of the gospel, and by good words and fair 
speeches deceiving the hearts of the simple.” They knew, more- 
over, that “ the time would come when the people would not endure 
sound doctrine, but after their own lusts should heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears;” and, therefore, whilst they cautioned 
their converts against being led away even by an angel from 
heaven who should preach unto them “ any other gospel than that they 
had received,” they also pressed earnestly upon ‘‘ those who were set 
over them in the Lord,” their obligation to maintain a stedfast opposi- 
tion against the least departure from the truth, by preaching the word 
zealously and carefully, not “ shunning to declare all the counsel of 
God.” 

The events which they predicted speedily came to pass. For scarcely 
were the foot-prints of the Saviour effaced from the earth, and the vine- 
yard of his Church was yet cultivated by some of those labourers to 
whom he had personally entrusted the work, when divers heresies began 
to be introduced, and the simplicity in Jesus to be grievously cor- 
rupted. And from that time to the present there have ever been found 
amongst ** those who profess and call themselves Christians,” many by 
whom the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel have been opposed and 
denied, whilst others have been taught on the authority of divine 
revelation, what that revelation expressly condemns. 

The heresy which the apostle refers to in our text consisted, in part, 
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in rejecting the doctrine of the atonement. The false teachers by whom 
it was maintained ‘ denied the Lord that bought them ;” they refused to 
the Saviour the attribute of deity, and poured contempt on the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Nor have these awful sentiments yet passed away. There 
still exist those who seek to rob Christ of his godhead, and would fain 
reduce, in the apprehension of his followers, his office of Saviour and 
Redeemer of the world, of Mediator between God and man, to that of 
a mere teacher of morality, who came only to declare more plainly, and 
tu enforce more strongly, what was already partially known. [I pur- 
pose, therefore, my brethren, in the first place, briefly to state from 
holy Scripture, the doctrine of the atonement, which forms so important 
a portion of the faith for which we are directed to contend; and then 
to consider the momentous practical results to which, when received 
into an honest and good heart, that doctrine gives rise. 

You know that God originally made man holy and pure; for God 
said, ‘* Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ;”” but he who 
had been thus formed by the hand of the Almighty Creator fell from 
his state of holiness and bliss, and forfeited the favour of Heaven by 
eating of the fruit whereof he had been commanded, ‘* Thou shalt not 
eat of it, neither shalt thou touch it, lest thou die.” Then did the sen- 
tence of death pass upon himself and his posterity ; henceforward he 
became “ by nature inclined to evil,” unable to regain the favour 
of God, and exposed to his wrath and eternal damnation. Such was 
our state, “‘ having no hope, and without God in the world ;” but when 
we were thus without strength, in due time, Christ died for the ungodly.” 
For ‘* God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
He “ was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” Though “ all we like sheep have gone 
astray, and have turned every man to his own way, yet the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all,” and so “‘ mercy and truth have met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Yea, truly, 
he paid the penalty of our transgressions, and “ we are therefore 
accounted righteous before God, not for our own works or deservings, 
but only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” whilst, 
moreover, it is solely through his humiliation and sufferings that the 
precious gift of the Holy Spirit hath been obtained for us, whereby 
alone we are enabled to fulfil those conditions of repentance and faith 
without which even his merits would prove unavailing. 

Now, from this statement, my brethren, we cannot but be struck, in 
the first place, with the exceeding sinfulness of sin. The Majesty of 
heaven had been offended ; and though men should “ come before the 
Lord with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old, with thousands of 
rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil;” though they should testify 
their sorrow by giving their first-born for their transgressions, the fruit 
of their bodies for the sin of their souls ;” yet all would be insufficient to 
make satisfaction to the Most High, and procure his reconciliation and 
favour. ‘ Sacrifice and meat-offering he would not; in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices for sin he had no pleasure :” the blood of bulls, there- 
fore, and of goats, could not possibly take away sin, and unless He, of 
whom it had been written in the voluine of the book that he should do 
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his Father’s will, he who was with God from the beginning, and was 
God, unless he had “ for us men, and for our salvation, come down 
from heaven,” and offered up his body on the cross a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world, we have no reason to believe that any better hope 
would have been brought in, than that we must perish everlastingly. 
See, then, my brethren, if you receive this statement as correct, see 
how dreadful a thing is sin ; how hateful and abominable in the sight 
of the Almighty, when nothing less than the humiliation and death of 
his well-beloved Son, who partook of his nature, and shared in his per- 
fections, could be accepted as an atonement, and release us from its 
penalty. How shall we be otherwise than humble when we reflect on 
the awful nature of our guilt! how, otherwise than careful to “ sin no 
more,” when we remember in what light sin is regarded by our Father 
in heaven! Deny, however, the truth of this representation, divest 
Christ of his divinity, and his death of its character, as a sacrifice and an 
atonement, and see how unworthily you sink your transgressions in the 
estimation of your Maker, how you make it a light and easy thing for 
him to forgive iniquity and sin; how, in short, you trifle with his 
mercy, and tamper with his justice, and thus remove from the mind of 
the Christian one of the most powerful considerations to induce him to 
walk in the way of God’s commandments ! 

But whilst we are taught by this doctrine of Christ’s atonement the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, we cannot, at the same time, fail to be 
impressed with the wonderful love of God. Wonderful indeed it is, and 
past finding out, if we consider it only with reference to “ our creation, 
preservation, and the blessings of this life ;” but when we regard it as 
manifested in ‘‘ the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
to which redemption the means of grace owe all their efficacy, and 
whereby alone we became possessed of the hope of glory, we have 
then before us an exhibition of the Almighty loving-kindness, such 
as the intellect of an archangel is unable to grasp, and which eternity 
alone can teach us to comprehend. It was, indeed, a noble display 
of faith and obedience when Abraham, even at the command of 
his heavenly Father, of whose goodness and mercy he had had such 
unbounded experience, took his son, his only son, Isaac, whom he 
loved, to offer him up for a burnt-offering in the place which God 
should tell him of: but what shall we think of the intensity of that love 
whereby God was induced to spare not his only Son, the man of his 
right hand, whom he had made strong for himself, the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the godhead bodily, whom all the angels of God were com- 
manded to worship ;—what, I say, shall we think of the love which 
prompted him to give up this his beloved Son, in whom he was well- 
pleased, to live upon earth a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
to endure the contradiction of sinners against himself, to be “ captive, 
beaten, bound, reviled,’* to become obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross, in order that a world dead in trespasses and sins, a world 
consisting of those who had despised his counsel, and would none of his 
reproof ; of those who had rebelled against him, neither had obeyed his 
voice, to walk in his laws; of those, in short, who were enemies in their 
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minds, by wicked works ;—what, I repeat, shall we think of the love 
whereby God gave up his only-begotten Son to a life of shame and a 
death of agony, in order that a world such as this might be rescued 
from a state of never-ending perdition? Is there any consideration of 
equal power to induce us to love the Lord our God in return, yea, to 
love him with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the mind, and 
with all the strength? We may, indeed, and we ought, to love him for 
our creation, that he hath called us into existence, and furnished us 
with such glorious endowments both of mind and body, as to make us 
but a little lower than the angels, and crown us with glory and honour. 
We may, indeed, and we ought, to love him for our preservation, that 
he hath provided us with so many comforts and blessings for “ the life 
that now is;” that his mercies are new every morning, and repeated 
every evening. But shall we not, far more especially, “ love him 
because he hath first loved us, and hath sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins?” Shall we not find this instance of compassion 
powerful beyond all others, to induce us to “ show forth his praise by 
giving up ourselves to his service, and by walking before him in holi- 
ness and righteousness all our days ?” 

And when we think of the love of Him who, in compliance with the 
Father's purpose, laid down his life for his enemies, who died that they 
might live, and who is now gone to prepare a place in heaven for those 
who, by repentance and faith, will accept of his offered salvation, shall 
not the thought work in us a return of love which will delight to mani- 
fest itself in the way that he hath prescribed—by keeping his com- 
mandments? Shall it not stir us up, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, to 
work out our salvation by a patient continuance in well-doing, lest we 
should, as far as we are able, frustrate the object of his mission, and 
render “ the mystery of his holy incarnation, his holy nativity, and 
circumcision, his baptism, fasting, and temptation; his agony and 
bloody sweat, his cross and passion, his precious death and burial, his 
glorious resurrection and ascension, and the coming of the Holy 
Ghost,” so far as respects ourselves, all in vain? Shall it not urge us 
ever to “‘ press forward toward the mark, for the prize of our high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus,” since, if we ‘‘ draw back unto perdition,” 
independently of the miserable consequences that will result to our- 
selves, “‘ we crucify the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame?” Surely no consideration can be conceived more powerful than 
this, of the wondrous love of our Great High Priest in offering up him- 
self to bear the sins of many; no consideration, I say, can be con- 
ceived more powerful to effect the purpose for which he ‘ both died 
and rose again,”—‘“ that he might purify us unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” But if we look upon Him, who was 
God manifest in the flesh, simply as the highest of created beings, and 
regard his life solely in the light of an example, and his death in no 
higher view than that of an attestation to the truth of his mission, 
though we cannot but feel for him such admiration and love as we feel 
for the martyrs of the truth, and the benefactors of the world, yet inas- 
much as we acknowledge not the greatest of those benefits which, by 
the appointment of the Father, he wrought in our behalf, we miserably 
detract from his claims on our gratitude and affection, and shall accord- 
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ingly fix but a low standard for the love which we ought to render him 
in return: whilst, moreover, by thus “ denying the Lord that bought 
us,” and “ counting the blood of the covenant an unholy thing,” we 
cast from us the high and powerful motive to holiness of life arising 
from the costly price wherewith we have been redeemed. 

But besides the moral results arising from these important truths of 
the sinfulness of sin and the love of God, the atonement of Christ, by 
impressing upon us the fundamental doctrine of the gospel,—that “ by 
grace we are saved, through faith, and that not of ourselves, it is the 
gift of God; not of works, lest any man should boast,”—tends to work 
in us a spirit of deep humility and dependence on God. It teaches us 
to ascribe our salvation entirely to the merits of Him who died to save 
us, since it is only in consideration of them that our sins are forgiven, 
and that imperfect obedience to his commands is accepted, which the 
Holy Spirit, sent through his intercession, enables us to render. 
Hence, whenever it produces its due effect, whilst it renders us “ care- 
ful to maintain good works,” from the consideration that we have been 
thereto redeemed, it also banishes far away all arrogance and self- 
exaltation, by the recollection that such works “ cannot of themselves 
endure the severity of God’s judgment,” but are “ pleasant and accept- 
able to him” only “ in Christ,” being, moreover, wrought by the help 
of “* the grace of God preventing us, that we may have a good-will, and 
working with us when we have that good-will.” He, therefore, who 
receives this doctrine of Christ’s atonement in sincerity and truth, can 
never be otherwise than humble-minded, and will be ready, equally 
with reference to his best attainments in holiness as to the glorious 
reward of everlasting salvation, to exclaim in the words of the Psalmist, 
** Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, give the glory.” 
They, however, who reject this doctrine, must suppose, in direct contra- 
diction to the apostolic declaration, that the happiness of heaven is given 
to man in consideration of his goodness and virtue; that he is, in short, 
“saved by works of righteousness which he hath done ;” and that these 
works are of themselves sufficient to obtain from him, “ in whose sight 
the very heavens are not clean, and who chargeth his angels with folly,” 
the glorious and unspeakable gift of eternal life. I need not point out 
how awfully such persons ‘deny the Lord that bought them ;” nor can 
you fail to perceive how grievously their notions tend to foster a spirit 
of pride and self-confidence, whilst they rob Christ of the glory that is 
due to his name, and insult the Lord of heaven and earth by offering as 
a sacrifice well pleasing in his sight, that from which he cannot but 
turn away with contempt and indignation. 

From sentiments such as these, my brethren, may God of his great 
mercy keep you free! and having “ brought you nigh unto himself by 
the blood of the cross,” may he preserve you from being led away by 
any “strong delusion to believe a lie!’ It is in the hope of keeping you, 
by his blessing, “‘ sound in the faith,” that I have endeavoured, to the 
best of my ability, to state the practical consequences of a doctrine 
which may be truly regarded as the sum and substance of the ehristian 
revelation ; so that, seeing the important bearing which it has on the 
state of your hearts and the actions of your lives, you may “ give the 
more earnest heed lest at any time you should let it slip ;” and may also 
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be preserved, by this single illustration, from that deadly and dangerous 
error, which leads men to think lightly of points of belief as fit only to 
furnish matter of dispute for the monk and the schoolman. It is true, 
indeed, that “ he cannot be wrong, whose life is in the right ;” but then 
it is equally true that, in tk sight of his Maker, his life never can be 
right whose creed is fundamentally wrong; and, therefore, it is that 
whilst to him that believeth is promised the blessing of salvation, he 
that believeth not is threatened with the curse of damnation. It is 
declared in the text of those “ false teachers who privily bring in 
damnable heresies, that they shall bring upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion.’ We read, too, a little after, that ‘ their judgment lingereth not, 
and their damnation slumbereth not.” And can we imagine, with regard 
to the many “ followers of their pernicious ways,” who have neverthe- 
less the opportunity of knowing the truth, that they shall meet with a 
fate much more tolerable? No! it shall be with the people as with the 
priest, and “ the Lord will cut off the master and the scholar.” 

If, then, my brethren, you would come not into this condemnation, I 
beseech you take heed unto yourselves, that ye “‘ be not tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine,” but hold fast with 
all your hearts “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” for which apostles have 
laboured, and martyrs have died. And that you may be preserved from 
being led astray “ by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive’—I know of no means more likely to be 
attended with the blessing of Heaven than a sincere and undeviating 
communion with that pure and apostolical branch of Christ’s Church 
which is at present established—a Church “ in which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments are duly administered, according to 
Christ’s ordinance ;” which maintains, “‘ whole and undefiledly,” “ the 
eatholic faith, that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity ;” which teaches, “ that all men should honour the Son even as 
they honour the Father ;” and that “the Holy Ghost is of one sub- 
stance, majesty, and glory, with the Father and the Son, very and 
eternal God;’’-—a Church which secures, as far as possible, the ortho- 
doxy of her Clergy, by requiring their ex animo subscription to articles 
and formularies wherein the truths of the gospel are fully and expli- 
citly declared, and which, by “ the form of sound words” contained in 
her admirable Liturgy, and by her annual observance of “ fasts and 
festivals,” commemorating the principal circumstances of the work of 
redemption, does all in her power to preserve her members from falling 
away from the faith ;—a Church, moreover,—and this, my brethren, 
however made light of in the present day, was nevertheless, in the 
earliest and purest ages of Christianity, considered a matter of supreme 
importance—which admits none to her altars to minister in holy things, 
save those to whom authority has been transmitted, in direct and un- 
broken succession, from Christ and his apostles. To a Church thus 
evangelical in doctrine, apostolical in discipline, devout and decorous in 
worship, ‘‘ pertaineth,” without question, ‘‘ the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises ;” and to such a Church it becomes all Christians to 
unite themselves, as the surest means of being kept “in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” Indeed, I am not 
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ignorant,—and God forbid that I should ever for one moment deny,—that 
there are many without her pale, who, nevertheless, in all points neces- 
sary to salvation, hold the truth in uprightness; but I cannot forget, 
with regard to the religious societies now in existence, that of those 
which have cast off that mode of government which, being established 
by the apostles, had prevailed in the Church universally for 1500 
years, and have besides dispensed with the safeguard of creeds and for- 
mularies, many, both here and abroad, which, at the time of their 
origin, were, in the matter of doctrine, as pure as ourselves, have 
gradually lapsed into the deadliest errers, utterly destructive of the 
christian faith; whilst of those which have adhered to “ Episcopal 
regiment,” and continued to avail themselves of forms of devotion and 
articles of belief, though many have, in a greater or less degree, mingled 
with their gold and silver and precious stones much wood, and hay, and 
stubble, yet have none of them sought to build on any other foundation 
than Jesus Christ; and therefore, my brethren, I cannot but conclude 
that between doctrine and discipline, heresy and schism, there is a 
much nearer connexion than Christians of the present day usually 
imagine. 

If, then, you would be preserved pure and stedfast in the catholic 
faith, see that you never forego those advantages which a strict and 
sincere communion with the Church of England will not fail to afford. 
In her courts, ‘* worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” and at her 
altars, “ receive the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord.” But at the same time remember, my brethren, that neither 
your communion with the Church, nor your knowledge of the truth, 
will be of any avail, unless your hearts are thereby influenced—your 
lives thereby improved: for as there may be branches on the vine, 
which, notwithstanding the rain from heaven, and the beams of the sun, 
and the care of the husbandman, still remain unfruitful; so, alas! is it 
possible for men to appear in the sanctuary, to join in its service with 
apparent devotion, to hear the word faithfully preached, and with their 
understandings to assent to all that is said, to partake of the sacrament of 
their Master's body and blood; nay, they may even “ prophesy in his 
name, and in his name cast out devils, and in his name do many wonderful 
works ;” and yet for all this they may show none of those fruits of the 
Spirit which this spiritual cultivation is designed to call forth. Then, in 
the day of his second coming, will he declare unto them, “ I never knew 
you ;” and as in the case of the withered branches of the vine, of the 
tares which grew up with the wheat, their end will be, to be burned. 
Having known their Lord’s will and done it not, they will be beaten 
with many stripes, and their portion will be appointed with the unbe- 
lievers. Let us, then, ever bear in mind, my brethren, that the more 
abundant are our privileges, the greater also is our responsibility ; and 
so, instead of resting content that we are members of Christ’s visible 
Church, and yield a speculative assent to the truths of his gospel, let 
us “ give all diligence to add to our faith, virtue ; and to virtue, know- 
ledge ; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity. or if these things be in us, and 
abound, they make us that we shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in 
he knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” J. O. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Eprror,—I thank you very cordially for inserting in your late 
publication my letter on the Church Societies, and now again beg to 
request the attention of yourself and your readers to a few more obser- 
vations on the same important subject. In ordinary times and under 
ordinary circumstances, the powerful claims of our Societies ought, 
indeed, to be constantly set forth, and the compassionate sympathies of 
the Church excited in their behalf; but, at the present period, when 
Infidels, Socinians, Romanists, and the whole band of sectarians are 
ranged in battle array against all that we have been accustomed to 
venerate ; and when they would not only innovate upon, but heartlessly 
destroy the establishments of our apostolic Church, and leave myriads 
to perish for lack of the saving knowledge and the means of grace 
which she dispenses,—we are imperatively called upon, not only to 
stand forth and avow ourselves the firm and intrepid supporters of the 
Church of England, and of the holy religion which she maintains, and 
would have all men embrace, but we are also powerfully urged to 
increase, as far as possible, the efficiency of the Church; and to do so, 
moreover, by making her three accredited institutions, the Societies for 
the Building and Enlarging of Churches, for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for Propagating the Gospel, a focus in which both the 
energies and bounty of her sons may be concentrated. 

These Societies have done much for the service of religion, but they 
are capable of doing infinitely more than their comparatively contracted 
means have hitherto permitted them to accomplish. It becomes us, 
therefore, to take active measures both to extend their means of useful- 
ness, and to draw the charities of the Church towards them. To this 
end, the number of local and parochial committees must be augmented, 
and their efficiency much increased. Sermon-preaching also must be 
frequently practised, and general attention directed to the wants and 
labours of the Societies. In the metropolis, especially, much must be 
done ; for there the Societies are infinitely less known and appreciated 
by the public than in most other parts of the kingdom, and the publica- 
tions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are far less 
freely circulated there than in country districts. I have read the letter 
of “Clericus Kensingtoniensis,” to the Bishop of London, on this 
subject. It contains some sensible remarks, and will, I hope, induce 
the managers of the Society to give its suggestions their most serious 
and attentive consideration. But it well deserves inquiry, whether the 
inactive state of the Society be not more owing to a want of considera- 
tion and energy among metropolitan churchmen, than either to any 
constitutional defect in the Society's system, or practical difficulty in 
bringing its operations immediately to bear upon the necessities of 
home districts. For it is also as true as it is lamentable that the other 
Church Societies are as little, if not less, known in the metropolis than 
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that for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The Society for Propagating 
the Gospel has very few local associations in London and the vicinity ; 
and where there are professedly such, through some strange supineness, 
very few contributions are made to them. Thus the district associa- 
tion in the wealthy and populous village of Clapham numbers exactly 
seven contributors; and the committee at Hornsey has only supplied 
10/. 9s. Gd. during the last year. Whilst at Bishopsgate (the committee 
formed by the present Bishop of London, whev rector of the parish, ) 
the contributions, which, in the year 1827, amounted to 1891. 8s. were, 
last year, reduced to 96/. Gs. 9d., and these, in a great measure, sup- 
plied by persons residing out of the district. And at Hackney, Tot- 
tenham, Kensington, Camberwell, Marylebone, Pancras, Bloomsbury, 
and numerous other extensive and influential places, no committees 
have ever been formed, or direct exertions made to aid the Society. 
Again, all-important as are the services of the Church Building Society, 
it has not, I believe, a single branch association in or near London. 
One cause of this deplorable public indifference may, I think, be this, 
viz. that many of our principal parochial clergy, being most closely 
occupied in superintending the general concerns of the parent societies, 
have undesignedly omitted to excite the particular charity of their 
parishioners, and to invite their cooperation in furtherance of the works 
of love in which they themselves are so laboriously, though secretly, 
employed. But whatever reason may be assigned for our lukewarmness, 
we must now, ministers and people, at once alter our course, if we 
desire to preserve to ourselves the character of consistent Christians, and 
affectionate churchmen—wish to make others such—or would glorify 
God and edify our brethren. ‘ Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven,” is a Divine command, which, under present cireum- 
stances especially, we are most solemnly called upon to observe and 
practise. 

As all the Societies are not only willing, but most anxious, to extend 
their respective spheres of action, and as we may be assured that their 
labours of love will be prosecuted, as they ever have been, upon sound 
christian principles, with a view to the glory of God and the edification 
and salvation of mankind, we ought to be, and I trust we are, most 
willing to afford them all the aid that lies in our power, as well ‘‘ with 
a bountiful hand as an affectionate heart.” 

It is difficult.to say which of the Societies stands most in need of our 
patronage and encouragement. Two of them are most powerfully 
urged by the increasing spiritual necessities and temptations of our 
countrymen, and the distressing deficiency of church accommodation, 
to extend their works of love, and diffuse the blessings of pure Christia- 
nity as extensively as possible. And the other Society, that for Propa- 
gating the Gospel, UNLESS ITS RESOURCES BE FORTHWITH GREATLY 
AUGMENTED, will be absolutely obliged not only to surrender to con- 
tending sectaries and Romanists the congregations it has gathered, and 
the missionary charges it has watched over with so much anxious 
assiduity, but withdrawing its succours from many a barren district, 
and many a laborious servant of Christ, be itself compelled to give a 
serious, if not a fatal check to the growth of Christianity throughout 
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the colonies. “ If the vast territories comprehended in British North 
America are to be peopled with millions of our fellow-subjects, for 
whose spiritual edification no public provision in future will be made, 
the demand for individual effort and private charity will be increased 
ten-fold. Ifthe various bands of native Christians, scattered over the 
plains of Hindostan, are to be brought into immediate connexion with 
the bishops of the three Indian dioceses, and made to enjoy all the 
benefits of communion with a pure and apostolic Church, it will be 
necessary to make great additions to the number of missionaries now 
employed among them, and a large increase of expenditure will be 
required for their maintenance :— while, if the emancipation of the 
Negroes, which has been commenced so happily, is to be carried to a 
satisfactory conclusion, it will be incumbent upon the trustees of the 
Codrington Plantations to leave no means untried, by which they may 
be able to give effect to the benevolent designs of the legislature.” 
“The Society is pledged, moreover, to expend upwards of 10,0001. a 
year in maintaining the existing missionaries in British North America, 
and the whole outlay in that quarter of the world will fall very little 
short of 12,0007. The annual expenditure in the East Indies exceeds 
6,000/., and a very considerable addition must be made to this sum 
before the missions already established can be adequately provided for, 
and as the Society’s income, for the year 1833, was only about 12,000/. 
there is at once a large excess of expenditure above income without 
calculating upon any new undertakings in either hemisphere.”— 
(Report, 1833.) 

Seeing, then, that our exertions in behalf of the Societies are so 
indispensable, and of such infinite importance, let District Associations 
of all three Societies be opened universally, and let the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, especially, redeem the time they have lost, by making 
the most indefatigable efforts in future. In places where local com- 
mittees are already established, let their “efficiency, if possible, be 
increased, and fresh contributions obtained. And where there are no 
Associations at all, (as in how many places in London, in particular, is 
this the case!) let committees be formed instanter, and the assistance 
of all the members of the Church be sought for. I would recommend 
the formation of distinct committees * for each Society in all places. 
Some persons would subscribe to one Society, some to two, and many to 
all, Christianity only expects from her disciples that which it is really 
in their power to contribute; but she solemnly obliges them to use 
their talents, whatever they may be, to the utmost extent, in promoting 
the glory of God and the increase of his kingdom. 

And, in order to keep up a lively feeling of attachment to the 
Societies, and insure their support upon christian principles, let ser- 
mons also be preached in their behalf at our different churches once, if 
not twice, in every year. Let one or two Sundays (such as one of the 
Sundays after Epiphany, that after Ascension-day, or Advent Sunday) 


* In a former letter I suggested the formation of a general fund in aid of the three 
Societies, and in some places that plan would, perhaps, be the best to adopt; but, 
in general, I should think it would be better for each Society to have its separate 
list of subscribers. The half yearly or yearly collections, in the churches, would 
connect the Societies together, and afford an addition to the distinct funds of each. 
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be selected for this interesting purpose, and let the collections made 
after the respective services be divided equally among the three Societies. 
And I would suggest the expediency of taking advantage of the occa- 
sional visit of any of the colonial bishops or clergy to this country to 
engage them to perform this pleasing duty. It would make the con- 
nexion between the colonial churches and our own more visible than it 
is—awaken our respective sympathies, and strengthen our common bond 
of union. 

And surrounded by adversaries, as the Church of England unhappily 
is, can we act a more friendly part by her; better prove ourselves her 
true disciples, or afford better evidence that we desire the increase of 
that pure religion in which, step by step, she has nurtured us, than by 
lengthening her stakes and strengthening her cords, that she may stretch 
herself on the right hand and on the left, and impart to all men, even to 
those who revile and persecute her, some spiritual blessing? Can we 
adopt a wiser or a better course than that of making her three principal 
institutions the sober means of at once extending her own salutary in- 
fluence, and of maintaining and propagating the gospel in all its purity? 
It is only by the blessed influence of Christianity, that a better state of 
things, either among ourselves or in the world at large, can be expected 
to arise ; and it is only by prayerful perseverance, in the precise means 
which our societies employ, that that influence can be extended. Most 
powerful, therefore, are the motives that should prompt us to vigorous 
and instant exertion in this sacred work; and let us not draw down 
upon ourselves the Divine displeasure, either by hesitating to set about 
it, or by “doing it deceitfully.” ‘* He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith to the churches.” 

In conclusion, I have only to express an anxious hope that we shall 
all, bishops, pastors, and people, and especially those of the metropolis, 
be led to see the policy, as we cannot but acknowledge the duty, of 
commencing a new year with more zealous exertions in behalf of our 
Societies, and a more determined resolution to diffuse, to the widest 
extent, their beneficial influence. And may our labours be blessed to 
ourselves and to others, and the fostering hand of the Almighty be 
stretched out to defend the Church of England in all dangers and 
difficulties, and preserve her a praise and a blessing in the earth ! 

I remain, Sir, 
Your faithful servant and constant reader, X. 


P. S. Within the few weeks which have elapsed since the above 
observations were penned, the position of the Church of England has 
undergone a change. And though the Royal Commission which has 
been appointed promises to do much for promoting the general efficiency 
of the Church, and extending her benign influence, yet I conceive that 
her members are more urgently than ever called upon to exert them- 
selves in her behalf, and to muster their forces in her defence. And, 
therefore, I would urge, with renewed earnestness, the necessity of our 
affording every possible support and encouragement to the institutions 
which the Church is willing to associate with herself in the great work 
of “ winning souls to Christ.” 























































165 
ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Mr. Eprror,—You are doubtless aware that the Protestant argument 
against the doctrine of Transubstantiation, drawn from the analogy 
between the expressions, ‘ I am the door,” and “ This is my body,” 
has been opposed on the part of the popish controversialist, as, for 
example, Mr. Maguire, in his dispute with Mr. Pope, by an absurd 
i cavil. It has been affirmed, truly enough, that if our Saviour had laid 

his hand upon a door, and said, “ I am this door,” we should then have 

been convinced that no figure was intended, and that his meaning was 
hi; literal. They who advance this indisputable assertion, signify by it, 
that the sentence, ‘‘ This is my body,” is analogous to “ I am this 
door,” and not to ‘I am the door;” and that as “I am this door” 
would be literal, therefore “ This is my body” must be also literally 
understood. I have never seen this quibble fully exposed in its naked 
absurdity : and I have been at some pains to do it justice. Our oppo- 
nents seem to me to have bewildered themselves with the use of the 
demonstrative “this.” They appear to think that its presence in both of 
the sentences, ‘‘ I am this door,” and “ This is my body,” stamps them 
with analogy. The fact is, it does no such thing. Analyzing these few 
words, and leaving the disputed doctrine for a moment out of the question, 
which we are at liberty, or rather, are bound in strict propriety to do, 
I observe, that the predicate and the subject of the proposition, “ I am 
this door,” are both definite terms. ‘ I” represents, definitely, the 
speaker, and no other person; and “ this door” represents the door 
laid hold of, and no other door. Taking the words by themselves 
abstractedly, they can signify nothing else. But not so with “ This is 
my body,” taken thus abstractedly. It is evident that the subject here 
is not a definite term, as the subject in the other sentence. ‘‘ This is my 
body ” may signify simply, that this which I touch is my body, or this, 
which you see is bread, is my body. It may mean one or the other ; it 
may mean, only, this is my body, or this bread is my body; which 
latter meaning is certainly figurative. As far as the bare abstract form 
of speech is concerned, it may admit of either of these two interpreta- 
tions. The first sentence, ‘‘ I am this door,” admits of but one inter- 
pretation: ‘ This is my body” is capable of two. So far, then, the two 
sentences are not analogous, and we are not to be restricted to only one 
interpretationsof “ This is my body,” by there being only one construc- 
tion to be put on “I am this door.” And as there is a choice of 
interpretations in the words “ This is my body,” we prefer that which 
is alone agreeable to reason, experience, and the rest of Scripture ; and 
declare that “ This is my body” signifies, This bread is my body, and 
is figuratively its representative. 

I imagine that I have looked so narrowly into the popish argument, 
that even Mr. Maguire might be satisfied that he has been hastily com- 
mitting a gross sophistical error ; and though our faith is not to be 
overthrown by a cavil of this nature, yet as the Romanist depends 
much upon it, and cannot be supposed to renounce his absurdity till it 
is reduced to something like demonstration, I hope my attention to 
this matter will not be without utility. 

I am, Sir, 


Your humble servant, E. C. K. 
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DAVID’S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND OVER JONATHAN 
HIS SON. 


(2 Sam. i. 19—27.) 


At at Aewpudpiov mpodocetaipoy 
Oious avipas amwAeoas 
Maxeobci 7 wyabous Ku evmarpidas 
Oi ror’ edectauy olwy matrepwy Kupynoay. 
Scolion Ap. Atheneum, quoted by Lowth. 
=u yap mov Tepluv eferdov Biov. 
Euripid. Alcest. 545. 


are 
eat > 





How are the mighty fall’n !—yea, fall’n in Israel’s bright gazelle ,*— 
On Israel’s mountains stricken lies the pride of Israel : 

Oh! tell it not in Gath, nor in the streets of Askelon 

Proclaim it, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised one, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistine, uplift their triumph-song 

O’er the death-bed of the mighty, o’er the quelling of the strong. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa—oh! never more on you 

Fall the fresh showers of early rain, the drops of evening dew ; 
Yours be no fair and spotless lamb—no harvest-sheaf to yieldf}— 
The first-born of the folded flock—the first-fruits of the field : 
For there the buckler of the brave was vilely cast away ; 

Yea, there the shield of Saul—in vain with oil anointed—lay.{ 


Ne’er in the press of battle grew thy bow, my brother, slack ; 
Ne’er from the feast of blood ungorged the sword of Saul turned back. 








* Gazelle.—“ The beauty of Israel,” A. V. ‘ Glory,” Matthew’s Bible; and thus 
Lowth (Prelect. xxiii.), and Castellio. Dathe translates the word (‘38) “ caprea.” 
So Geddes, and after him Mr. Smedley (in his Saul at Endor), “* Antelope.’ 
Every reader will immediately recal ‘‘ The wild Gazelle on Judah’s hills,” of Lord 
Byron. The remark of Dathe, that the term is applied to a hero, “ propter pul- 
chritudinem suam corporisque agilitatem,’’ suggested the epithet “ bright.” Compare 
2 Sam. ii. 18 ; 1 Chron. xii. 8; in both which places the word is by the LXX. ren- 
dered “ Sopxas;” and at Isaiah xiii. 14, “ opxadiov.” Here, however, the Septua- 
gint Version is very different. ‘“ SrhAwoor "lopahA itp trav TeOvnKdTwy,” is one 
reading; that of the Vatican MS., which Schleusner explains thus, “ * Erige Israeli 
columnam,’ h. e. monumentum s. pyramidem in eorum memoriam perpetuumque mo- 
numentum. Hoc nempe honore sunt dignissimi.” (Lexic. Vet. Test. Vol. IIL. p. 105.) 
Another reading (the Complutensian Edit.) is dxpiBaoa, or dxpiBacov, for which the 
Vulgate gives, “ Considera Israel pro his qui mortui sunt ;” and Castellio, in a paren- 
thesis, “ Considera, O Israelita, qui in tuis fastigiis casi occubuerint.’”’ The Vul- 
gate afterwards, in rendering the passage according to the Hebrew, has “ Inclyti,” 
whence the Douay “ Nobles.” “ Ergone magnanimi heroes, decus Israelis.”— 
Lowth. 

+ Yours be n» fair and spotless lamb, &c.—Comp. Lowth’s Latin Version (Prelect. 
xxiii. ad fin.) “Nor fields of offerings,” A. V. after the LXX. and Vulgate. 
“ Neque rore neque imbribas, ut arva eximia, perfundamini”—Castellio. ‘ Vos o 
agri sacri quos nempe coli nefas erat’”—Michaelis. “ Nec sacre e vobis oblationes 
offerantur”—Dathe. 

t Jn vain with oil anointed! So Lowth. ‘ Nequicquam heu! sacrum cui caput 
unxit onyx.” Dathe has “ frustra oleo uncti,” sc. Sauli. “ As though he had not been 
anointed with oil.’”—A. V. with Vulgate and Castellio. Rosenmiiller conceives that 
it was the shield which was anointed, or rather that the leather was rubbed with 
oil, 
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Miscellaneous Extracts. 


Oh! very pleasant were their lives, in one sweet stream that ran, 
Nor sundered in the hour of death lay Saul and Jonathan : 

For swifter was my brother than the swiftest eagle’s wing, 

And stronger than a lion’s was the strength of Saul the King. 
—O happy sire! O happy son! O happy, happy lot— 

Like them to flight and fall, in life, in death, divided not! 


Weep, maids of Israel, weep for Saul, where stark he lies and cold, 
Who clothed you in the scarlet robe, and decked your vests with gold: 
Weep—for the brave—that in the rush and roar of battle died ; 

For Jonathan, who perish’d on the high-places of his pride. 

Alas! my brother Jonathan, for thee my soul is sad,* 

For thee—whose life was life to me, whose spirit made me glad. 

Yea, very joyous to my soul wast thou, all joy above, 

And wonderful thy love to me, surpassing woman’s love.t 





How are the mighty fall’n upon the hills they died to save, 
And the swords of war lie shivered in the battle of the brave ! 


Nuthurst. W. J. iB. 
ani pin 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS, 


From the unpublished MSS. of the late Rev. S. Isaacson, B.A. 1719, Rector of 
Frickenham. 
Continued from Vol. XVI. p, 755. 

Porery.—King Henry II. received upon his naked body eighty- 
three lashes from the monks; was five times slashed by the Bishops ; 
watched and fasted a day and night at St. Thomas Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s tomb. This penance was enjoined by the Usurper, Pope 
Alexander III.!! 

In the charch of Canterbury were formerly three altars, one dedicated 
to Curist, another to the Biessep VirGin, and the third to the afore- 
mentioned St. Thomas. History tells us, that the people’s zeal towards 
the last person was so hot, as to offer at his shrine, in one year, 
£954 6s. 3d.!!! but to the Blessed Virgin their offerings amounted 
to no more than £4, Is. 6d.! and to Curist—nothing at all!!!! 

The said Thomas was stabbed in his own cathedral church at Can- 
terbury. Monkish rhymes about him— 


* Aqua Thome quinquies varians colorem, 
In lac semel transiit, quater in colorem. 


* Alas! my brother Jonathan, for thee my soul is sad.— Compare with this Catullus, 
Carmen, 65. 68 
Alloquar? audierone unquam tua facta loquentem ? 
Nunquam ego te, vita frater amabilior, 
Aspiciam posthac ?—At certe semper amabo, 
Semper m@sta tua carmina morte canam— 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
Qu tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor. 
Nunc tamen 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 

+ Surpassing woman’s love-—After this the Vulgate introduces “ Sicut mater uni- 
cum amat filium suum: ita ego te diligebam ;” which the Douay of course repeats, 
“ As a mother loveth her only son, so did I love thee.” 
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Ad Thomz memoriam quater Lux descendit, 
Et in sancti gloriam cereos accendit 
* Credat Judzeus apella 
Non Ego.’ ” Ss. I. 

DissENtT.— Dissenters are factious (unless under a usurper), fanatical, 
unlearned, unordained, rebellious, and unreasonable men; disloyal, 
and ever disobedient to their lawful king ; enemies to all decency and 
order. 

I am utterly against a comprehensive Bill, because—Ist. ’Tis below 
the dignity of the Church to alter laws, and change settlements, for the 
sake of schismatics, whom it is much better to keep out of the Church 
than to bring into it, since a faction would thereby arise in the Church. 

2dly. Because, if something were now to be changed in compliance 
with the humour of a party, as soon as that was done another party 
might demand other concessions, and there might be as good reasons 
for the latter as the former. 

3dly. Because many such concessions might shake those of our own 
communion, and tempt them to forsake us, and go over to the Church 
of Rome, pretending that we changed so often, that they were thereby 
inclined to be of a Church that was constant and true to herself. 

Names.— Pharaoh was a common name to all the kings of Egypt. 

Hannibal, a child of Canaan, or Cham, cried out, ‘* Agnosea fatum 
Carthaginis. (Livy, lib. 27, in fini.) Lugere non desinam donec me 
sepulture demandetis.” ‘ I will not cease to mourn, till you Jay me in 
my grave.” 

Moses, i. e. saved from the waters: for Ma, it seems, in the Egyptian 
tongue, signifies ‘‘ water,” and tone, “ saved.” Justin, speaking of 
Moses, says, “ Forma pulchritudo commendabat.” 

Maranatua, i.e. papay aa, Syriace, i.e. Kupwe iAGev. Dominus 
Noster venit. Anathema, Maranatha, est extrema maledictio, usque in 
adventum Domini. This was the highest degree of excommunication 
among the Jews, and is all one with the denunciation of Enoch, 
Jude 14, ** The Lord cometh,” and is there explained by zotjaac 
kpiow, “ doing judgment against wicked men,” that will not be 
reformed. The Spaniards say, when they pronounce excommunication 
against any one, ‘ Sit anathema-maranatha et excommunicatus :” * Let 
him be excommunicated from the hope of the law.” 

Titnes.—Rabbi Solomon, speaking of tithes, says, ‘* He that doth 
not duly pay his tithe, in the end his land shall yield him but a tithe 
of what it was wont to yield.” A very remarkable saying! I wish all 
sacrilegious persons, who make no conscience in robbing the ministers 
of God in their tithe, would seriously remember it. 

“ Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo.”’ 
* Rarely does vengeance quit the villain’s chase, 
Thouzh she pursue his crimes with a slow, halting pace.’’ 
Etpe Ocds Tov aArTpdv. 
—— ** God will find 
The sinner out, and pay him in his kind.” 





MisceLLanea.—The Jews inflicted no more than forty stripes upon 
any one, though he were as strong as Samson; but if he were weak, 
they abated of that number. So that they looked upon St. Paul as 
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very robust in making him five times endure the utmost severity of the 
law. (2 Cor, ii. 24.) 

1 Sam. xv. 23. ‘* Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stub- 
bornness is as iniquity and idolatry :” i. e. “‘ That disobedience was as 
the sin of idolatry, because he that follows his own will sets himself up 
for a god.” 

Pyruacoras, thoagh but a heathen philosopher, thought it so neces- 
sary to call to mind at night the sins of the preceding day, that he 
advised his scholars not to suffer sleep to seize on the region of their 
senses before they had three times reflected upon the conversation and 
accidents of the day past, —a maxim that might with great propriety 
and advantage be followed by all ‘* who profess and call themselves 
Christians.” 

Sr. Curysostom says, “ Repentance without alms is dead, and 
without wings, so that it can never soar up to the element of love.” 
And Sr. Jerome observes, that ‘‘ he never remembers to have read 
that any charitable person died an evil death.” 

Avosttes’ Creep.—It is plain the apostles were not the authors of 
the creed commonly called theirs, because it is not joined to the sacred 
books of the New Testament; and also seeing it was not formed in 
the words we now have it till a long time after their death. 

Canaan, “a land flowing with milk and honey,” i. e. with the 
greatest plenty ; for abundance of milk and honey argue a country to 
be well watered, fruitful, full of fair pastures and flowers, from whence 
the flocks may fill their dugs with milk, and the bees their cells with 
honey. 

- +>- — 


DR. PYE SMITH AND THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


WueEn we sat down to notice Dr, Pye Smith’s Sermon for our last 
Number, it was with the full intention of expressing that cordial com- 
mendation, which his high character among Churchmen, as well as the 
subject of his discourse, led us confidently to believe we should be 
enabled to offer. We proposed to give him no stinted praise; but 
gladly to avail ourselves of the opportunity to show that our decided 
hostility to dissent would not prevent us from doing full justice to 
learning and candour in a dissenter. But when we had carefully read 
his most ill-advised publication, we found ourselves compelled to a 
very different course; and we could only draw from it a powerful 
argument in support of that line of conduct towards dissent, which we 
believe to be dictated by the soundest policy,—to have no connexion 
whatever with it, but to leave it entirely alone, to degrade itself by its 
own conduct, and to destroy itself by its own factions. The universal 
prevalence of the delusion we were required to dispel, that of thinking 
Dr. S. to be still a candid and not unfriendly separatist, made it neces- 
sary to guard against all suspicion of prejudice. We therefore made 
him his own reviewer, showing by extracts, too full to leave a 
doubt of their integrity, what are his real and avowed sentiments, and 
only connecting those extracts by a few short remarks, in which we 
considered rather his former reputation than his present declared hos- 
tility. We claim no credit for this forbearance, for with such a man it 
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was our most effectual course. ‘The arrow never flies so truly, and 
strikes so deeply, as when it is feathered with courtesy. 

We have received the following communication from Dr. S., which, 
in justice to him, we insert ; and upon which, in justice to ourselves, 
we shall offer a few remarks. 

* Homerton, February 16, 1835. 

“ Mr. Epiror,—As your expression in p. 75 of your last Number 
(‘ we will give him the opportunity, &c.’) seems to call upon me, I 
request your courteous attention to some «xplanation of the attempted 
estimate of the number of Dissenters upon which you have amimadverted. 

“ That the persons who collected those statements, and published them 
in the work from which I cited them, are men of integrity, I could not 
doubt. Your remarks, however, have led me to make a careful inquiry, 
of which the following are the results. 

‘1. That the accounts which respect the Congregational or Inde- 
pendent denomination of dissenters, were obtained, with great pains 
and expense, and the utmost care to avoid errors, by correspondence 
with those who were judged the most competent persons in the respec- 
tive places, throughout England and Wales. In doubtful cases, the 
gentlemen who compared and arranged the documents, made it a rule 
to construe the doubt against Dissenters; in other words, to give 
the advantage of it to the Established Church. They were especially 
careful to exclude what you properly call ‘ village dependencies, and 
all certified rooms, schools, &c., for occasional or stated services;’ so 
that the list is bond fide of regular congregations assembling in meeting- 
houses, and having settled ministers, excepting the small number 
supplied by occasional preachers, or where death or removal occasions 
a temporary vacancy in the pastoral office. The letters and other 
documents on which the tables are founded, would be readily shown to 
any respectable person, who would be furnished with the proper refer- 
ence, on applying to the publishers of the Congregational Magazine, 
Messrs. Jackson and Walford. 

“92. The returns with regard to the Methodists and other denomina- 
tions were derived from various documents, chiefly printed, issued by 
leading persons or credited authorities in each class. 

“© 3. You make a specific objection with regard to Cornwall. I was 
surprised at your selecting it as ‘ the county in which the proportion of 
Nonconformists to the population is greater than in any other:’ for I 
had always supposed that the larger proportionate numbers of those 
who are generally understood by the words Nonconformist and Dis- 
senter, were to be found in some other counties, especially Devonshire, 
Essex, Suffolk, Lancashire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. But 
on looking at the tables (Congreg. Mag. Suppl. for 1829), I find that 
the number of Independent congregations in the county of Cornwall is 
31, and that of Baptists 12. I presume, therefore, that you, or the 
gentleman who wrote the article, included the Methodist congregations 
(which are specified as being 2194+3+39=261), when you stated 318 
as being the alleged number. Yet the whole tenor of the paragraph 
shows that it is treating exclusively of dissenting meeting-houses. 

“4. With respect to the second table, I am sure that the persons who 
collected and arranged its materials (which occupy sixteen pages in the 
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Suppl. to the Congreg. Mag. for 1834) are incapable of any ‘ dishonest 
fabrication.’ But your remarks have conferred a favour upon me, for 
which I sincerely thank you. You have led me to discover that, in 
taking out the general summary, I had committed a great mistake. 
The tables comprise the ‘ Places of Worship, Hearers (average), Com- 
municants, and Scholars,’ under three heads for each of 203 towns and 
villages, the Established Church, Dissenters, and Methodists. The 
middle head comprises sixteen denominations under the title Dis- 
senters ; viz., Presbyterians, Indeper ndents, Baptists, General Baptists, 
Scotch Baptists, Methodists of six classes (exclusively of the great body 
of the Wesleyan Methodists connected with the Conference), Anti- 
nomians, Moravians, Friends (called Quakers), Swedenborgians, and 
Roman Catholics. To my regret and grief, I find that J had overlooked 
the last of these denominations ; and I bow to your reproof for ‘ blame- 
able carelessness.’ I have now extracted, with anxious endeavour 
to avoid mistake, all of this description, producing the formidable 
amount of 
Roman Catholic Chapels. 36 
Attendants (of which Liverpool alone claims 50,000, being the 
whole Popish population of that town, whose inhabitants can 
scarcely be fewer than 180,000) ° 65,503 
Communicants (in many of the places, no fi gure is put under this 
head; to intimate, I suppose, that the whole of the adult portion 
are communicants) é , ‘ ‘ . * R ‘ 4,830 
Children under tuition F : : ; ‘ : ‘ . 5,041 
** These numbers, therefore, must be subtracted from the first, the 
third, and the last lines in my little summary. In a new edition of 
my Letter, now in the press, this and some other corrections will be made. 
“ If I could flatter myself with the hope of a favourable attention, I 
should respectfully entreat you to consider again, whether it is be- 
coming a gentleman and a Christian to describe me as having ‘ attacked 
the Church—with calumny enough to satisfy the most rancorous dis- 
senter;’ to hold forth as ‘a tenderness for Socinianism,’ a passage 
describing persons who held sentiments far superior to the Socinian 
hypotheses ; so to abridge the title of my pamphlet as to conceal the 
fact that the Letter to the good and excellent Dr. Lee was not a spon- 
taneous production, but a Reply called for by his published Letter to 
me; and generally, to represent the spirit and temper of my Sermon 
and Letter in a way which I think your cool judgment cannot approve. 
I should not be a Dissenter at all, if I did not find reasons very 
weighty on the judgment and the conscience for being so: but, in 
bringing forwards those reasons, it has been my earnest endeavour 
strictly to observe truth and justice, and to express what I sincerely 
feel, all respect and kindness to those from whom I am constrained to 
differ. 
‘* Tam, Sir, 
“* Yours faithfully, J. Pye Suiru.” 


We now ¥ prays to notice each of these sections, and in the order in 
which Dr. S. has numbered them. 


I. Il. Ill. Tothe numbers of dissenting and Wesleyan meeting- 
houses given in Dr, Smith’s first table, we offered no exception. But 
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the assertion, that forty-three dissenting congregations, twelve Baptist, 
and thirty-one Independent, are found in Cornwall, exclusive of village 
dependencies, affords a test, by which the general correctness of that 
statement may now be tried. Upon this point, therefore, we shall offer 
some explanation. 

There are Baptist meeting-houses in Cornwall in the following towns:-- 

Penzance.—Population 8,000. Two meetings. One of them was 
shut up in 1832, and the other has since resorted to the ‘ universal 
remedy” for all disorders incident to dissenting meetings—changing 
the minister. The progress of Methodism, and the increasing influence 
of the Church, are fast destroying dissent in the west of Cornwall. 
The Methodists are no where more numerous and respectable than in the 
Penzance circuit; and anew church has lately been built in the town, 
for which about 4,000/. was subscribed there,—nearly fifty Methodists 
being among the subscribers. A brother of the distinguished member 
for Bristol, Sir Richard Vyvyan, is the Clergyman. 

Helston.—Population nearly 4,000. A very small meeting-house, 
assisted by the “ Home Mission.” ‘The revenue from pew-rents and sub- 
scriptions being only 28/. a year, the ‘universal remedy” was tried 
a few months since, in the hope that a new minister may unite parties 
who had quarrelled, and in some degree restore “* the cause.” 

Falmouth.—Population 8,000. The largest dissenting congregation 
in the county. It is, however, sunk from its former respectability ; 
its friends, who gave it character, having been lost by death, removal, 
or disgust, and replaced by firebrands of radicalism. 

Redruth.—Population of town and parish about 8,000. Meeting 
small. Since 1812, its existence has been only a struggle against 
increasing difficulties, with frequent changes of ministers. Its extinction 
has been postponed for a time, for a tradesman, retired from business, 
has lately undertaken to be the minister. Reported sixteen members 
er communicants in 1832. 

Truro.—Population 10,000. Wesleyans powerful. Influence of 
the Church fast increasing. A chapel-of-ease has been opened within 
a very few years, of which all, except the galleries, is laid out in 
free sittings. National schools, well conducted; church societies, well 
organized and active.* Meeting inconsiderable, and the minister has 





just left it abruptly. 


Calstock.— Reported fourteen members in 1832. 

Saltash.— Reported ten members in 1832. 

These seven are all that were officially reported at the Association 
of Ministers and Deputies for Cornwall and South Devon, in 1832. 
Five are yet wanting to make up Dr. Smith’s number. These can only 
be Grampound, Chacewater, St. Austell, St. Day, and Flushing. 

Grampound.—A disfranchised borough; population under 1,000. 
Dissenters so few, that the Independents and Baptists are obliged to 
unite in a single congregation. Present minister a Baptist. 








* The District Committee of the S. P.C. K. at Truro, circulated last year 400 
Bibles, 455 Testaments, 816 Common Prayers, and 10,097 other books and tracts. 
The town was the scene of the most desperate radicalism and violent party spirit. 
A great change has taken place both in politics and morals, and Conservative prin- 
ciples have regained the ascendancy. Give the people sound religious instruction, 
and everywhere radicalism and dissent will vanish. 
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Chacewater.—A small market town, with a populous mining neigh- 
bourhood. Formerly a village dependency upon Redruth, from which it 
is distant four miles. An attempt has been lately made to establish 
“a cause”’ here, but we believe that the experiment has been given up. 

St. Austell.—Population of town and parish upwards of 8,000. An 
attempt was made, in 1816, to establish a meeting here, which failed. 
The experiment has been renewed in the last year. The result is 
scarcely doubtful. 

St. Day has grown, within a few years, from a village to a market 
town. Population of the parish (not a large one) 8,400. A large 
church has been built in St. Day, and a house is being erected for the 
minister. Meeting, a dependency upon Redruth. The house falling 
to decay, and no congregation. 

Flushing.—1,600 inhabitants. Meeting a dependency upon Fal- 
mouth. House rotting for want of paint. A china closet would 
accommodate the congregation. 

The last five, it is evident, ought not to be included; and one large 
church would contain the congregations of the twelve. 

The thirty-one congregations of Independents we must profess our- 
selves unable to discover. In St. Austell, which is near the centre of 
the county, there was an inconsiderable meeting; which, if it exist 
now, and we have reason to doubt it, is most insignificant. West of 
St. Austell, among 200,000 inhabitants, are five Independent meetings. 
At St. Ives, (3,000 inhabitants), Penzance, Truro, Penryn, (3,500 in- 
habitants,) and Falmouth. The three former are small, quict, long- 
established congregations, consisting chiefly of the minister’s little circle 
of personal friends, and gradually decaying as these drop off. The two 
latter enjoyed prosperity for many years, under two of the most 
respectable ministers of their denomination ; but the minister at Fal- 
mouth dying, the meeting gradually sunk under the influence of faction 
and decay, until only one man was left to assist the minister, and it was 
consequently managed by a female committee. The meeting at Penryn, 
with all the advantages of a popular, zealous, and highly-respected 
minister, and of uninterrupted peace, gradually declined, till the revenue 
fell short of the stipulated, and very moderate stipend, by 501. A 
change consequently took place, about two years ago, which has restored 
Falmouth, but at the expense of Penryn; which, from that time, has 
been disturbed by party spirit, and has already experienced an unplea- 
sant separation from a minister. Eastward of St. Austell the county is 
thinly peopled, having scarcely more than 90,000 inhabitants in 700 
square miles. Except Bodmin and Launceston, which have each a popu- 
lation of about 4,000, and Liskeard, about 3,000, there is scarcely any 
thing to deserve the name of town. Fowey and Padstow are sea-ports, 
but with a population under 2,000 ; and the others are chiefly village 
centres of agricultural districts, or boroughs of Schedule A., both too 
insignificant to claim notice, either for themselves, or for any little meet- 
ings they may contain. 

IV. We stated fully the grounds upon which we felt it our duty 
strongly to condemn Dr. Smith’s second estimate of the comparative 
numbers of Churchmen and Dissenters. In the former table, he gives 
2,177 as the number of orthodox dissenting congregations, and 4,087, 
or nearly double, for that of the Methodists. We know that our churches 
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and chapels exceed 11,000, with 13,000 schools and 900,000 scholars, 
a number much greater than that of the whole body of Congregational 
Dissenters. Yet he not only gives a return from 203 selected towns 
and villages, which makes the number of dissenting places of worship 
and hearers treble that of Methodism, and double that of the Church, 
but declares that complete returns would be still more favourable to the 
Nonconformist cause, —an assertion ertirely disproved by his own 
former table. 

His present explanations, however, satisfy us, that the number of 
dissenting meeting-houses which he gives for 203 towns and villages, 
598, exclusive of papists, is probably correct; for it appears that 
they include sixteen denominations! Thus, the tendency to indefinite 
division, which constitutes the greatest weakness of dissent, and stamps 
it most decidedly with the character of schism, is put forward osten- 
tatiously as evidence of its strength. If to split a dissenting body into 
a dozen parts, all animated by the strongest spirit of rivalry, and hating 
one another even more than they hate the Church, is to increase dissent, 
we can only say that we shall never envy it such prosperity. 

We would not willingly give to Dr. S. the smallest ground for just 
complaint ; and we therefore express our regret for having omitted to 
state that his Appendix was in reply to a published Letter of Dr. Lee. 
The omission arose from our sending the first MS. to the printer, 
instead of taking a revised copy, as we had at first intended. But 
we cannot feel that he has been treated unfairly in the other points of 
which he complains. He affirms that ungodliness is the rule, and god- 
liness the exception, among the Clergy—that four-fifths of them are 
unfaithful to their trust—and that this state of things is produced with 
all the certainty of effect that can belong to moral causes, by the very 
constitution and most cherished arrangements of the Church. These, and 
similar assertions, we called ‘‘ calumnies ;” and again we can only call 
them most flagrant calumnies. Again, he speaks of persons who hold 
indefinite views of the essential doctrines of Christianity, and regard 
Trinitarianism with horror; and he states in another place, that the 
Presbyterian congregations to which these persons chiefly belonged, 
have mostly become Socinian. Yet, in claiming the charity of his 
hearers for these persons, he gives no caution against their errors ; and 
while he speaks with contemptuous sarcasm of churchmen who believe in 
the succession of an apostolical ministry, in dealing with these dissenting 
heretics, he goes softly backward, and drops over their shame a covering 
of beautiful morality. 

In assuming our present position towards Dr. S., we feel as if 
we were parted from a friend. He is little aware to what extent 
esteem for himself has hitherto modcrated the disgust which the general 
conduct of dissenters has provoked. We have received commu- 
nications from very many quarters, expressing sentiments upon this 
point entirely in unison with our own. Convinced as we are, that the 
interests of religion, no less than the welfare of the country, demand, 
that the conduct of dissent should be exposed, and all connexion with 
it disclaimed, we ought not, perhaps, to regret that Dr. S. has con- 
tributed so powerfully to this consummation. Yet, we must confess, 
that we would much prefer to have gained the object by other means. 
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ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 


Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 
NO. XXII.—THE ORGAN AT ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


Amonest the numerous organs built by the celebrated Avery, it is a 
rare thing to find one in excellent preservation. We have, in some 
of our former numbers, referred our readers to several fine instruments 
of the above-named artist's make; but, whether from ignorance, or 
wilful neglect in those who take upon themselves the care of parish 
property, very few of Avery’s organs are at this time in hearable con- 
dition. The one at Croydon Church, described in our November 
Number for last year, appears to be in better order than any other of 
his in the neighbourhood of London. 

The organ at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was erected by Avery, in 
1804. The contract for building it was 800 guineas, and the old organ 
(valued at 200/.), built by Father Schmidt. 

The new organ contains the following stops :— 





GREAT ORGAN. 5 Fifteenth. 
3 . 6 Mixture. 
1 Stop Diapason. 
2 Open ditto. 7 Oremona. 
3 Principal. poe 
4 Nason, or Flute. | 38# pipes. 
5 Twelfth. 
6 Fifteenth. SWELL. 
7 Zune. 1 Stop Diapason. 
8 Sexquialtra. : 
‘< 2 Open ditto. 
9 Mixture. teal 
' 3 Principal. 
10 Trumpet. 
11 Cornet 2 ranks 4 Hautboy. 
‘ ss 5 Trumpet. 
826 pipes. 6 Cornet, 3 ranks. 
CHOIR ORGAN. a 280 pipes. 
Choir, 384 ditto. 
1 Stop Diapason. Great organ, 826 ditto. 
2 Dulciana. | silts 
3 Flute. | Total number of pipes 1490 
4 Principal. ona 


The compass of the great and choir organs is from GG to F in alt, 
58 notes ; that of the swell from fiddle G to F in alt, 35 notes. It has 
an octave of short pedals for the feet, and an octave of unison pedal 
pipes. 

The quality of tone in this instrument was, originally, very fine ; but 
it has of late years degenerated exceedingly. The voicing of this 
instrument was equal to any other of Avery’s building. The reedwork 
in particular was extremely good: also the open and stop diapasons. 
The chorus is still very brilliant and sprightly ; and to those who are 
acquainted with Avery’s voicing, his handy work may be discovered upon 
putting down the first chord. 

It was in contemplation, about two years ago, to repair and modernize 
this instrument, had not the reforming mania put a stop to it. But we 
still live in hopes of seeing this repair executed some day, and the 
instrument put on a level with the best organs in London, amongst 
which it ought to rank. 
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LAW REPORT. 
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No. XX XIL—ON THE RIGHT OF MAKING VAULTS OR AFFIXING 
TABLETS IN THE CHANCEL. 
Trinity Term, 1827. 
Ricu v. BUSHNELL, Clerk.* 


THE present case came before the 
Court by letters of request, from the 
Chancellor of Sarum, under which a 
decree with intimation issued, “ call- 
ing upon the vicar, churchwardens, 
parishioners, and inhabitants of the 
parish of Beenham, in the county of 
Berks, to show cause why a taculty 
should not be granted to Sir Charles 
Rich, Baronet, lay rector of Beenham, 
and sole owner and proprietor of the 
chancel of the parish church thereof, 
to make a vault, for burials, in the 
chancel, for himself and his family, 
and to erect tablets against the wall, 
to the memory of himself and of his 
family.” 

An appearance was given for the 
Reverend John Bushnell, the vicar, 
and an act on petition entered into, 
wherein it was alleged, on his behalt, 
that he was patron and incumbent of 
Beenham, possessed the glebe land, 
and tithes of beans, hay, &c. ; that he 
had a pew in the chancel, which he 
repaired ; that no one can be buried, 
or affix a tablet in the church without 
his leave, and for which he is entitled 
to a fee. 

The act on petition is more fully 
stated in the judgment: and the 
question raised in this case was dis- 
cussed upon the law applicable to the 
facts laid in the act on petition. There 
was no affidavit, nor exhibit on either 
side. 

Arnold and Addams, for the Vicar. 

No one can properly be buried in 
any part of the church without the 
leaveof the incumbent. (Gibson, 453.) 
“ Which right of giving leave (says 
Gibson) will appear to belong to the 

arson, not as having the freehold, at 
loons not in that respect alone, but in 
his general capacity of incumbent, 


and as the person whom the Ecclesi- 
astical laws appointed to judge of the 
fitness or unfitness of this or that 
erson, to have the favour of being 
Puried in the church.” On_ these 
grounds it is contended that the leave 
of the incumbent is necessary, and 
that the right to consent, when the 
rector is a lay impropriator, resides in 
the vicar; for the common-law notion, 
that the right must belong to him in 
whom is the freehold, is incorrect, 
and would prove too much; since, as 
the freehold of the churchyard is in 
the rector, his right would apply also 
to burials in the-churchyard, whereas 
the right of the parishioners to burial 
in the churchyard is notorious. The 
right, then, of consent depends not on 
the freehold, but belongs to the in- 
cumbent, be he rector or vicar, in his 
character and capacity of incumbent ; 
the person who has tbe general super- 
intendence of all divine offices, and 
the judge of the fitness and propriety 
of what is done both in church and 
chancel, The rector’s property in the 
chancel is much qualified, is subject 
to the use of the vicar and parishioners, 
and to the discretion of the ordinary 
as to the offices to be performed 
therein; the vicar has a pew, which 
he repairs, possibly in right of the 
tithes (ordinarily rectorial) with which 


he is endowed. But the question of 


property does not affect the matter ; 
we rest the vicar’s case on the prin- 
ciple that he is the judge of the fitness 
of interments. If his consent be ne- 
cessary toa single interment, d fortiori 
to this faculty which provides for 
numerous interments. 

As to the tablets, it is clear that 
the ordinary’s leave is necessary, and 
we contend that the consent of the 








* The lay rector is not entitled as of right to make a vault or affix tablets in the chancel without 
leave of the Ordinary, nor is he entitled to a faculty for such purposes without laying before the 
Ordinary such particulars as will afford the vicar and parishioners an opportunity of judging of it, 
and satisfy the Ordinary that such vaults or tablets will not interrupt the parishioners in the use 
and enjoyment of the chancel: nor has the vicar an absolute veto, though he may shew cause 
against the grant of a faculty. Semb/e, that the consent of the lay rector must precede the leave 
of the Ordinary for the construction of a vault or the erection of tablets in the chancel 
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incumbent is a preliminary requisite : 
he is the best judge of what would 
occasion deformity or injury to the 
fabric, or hindrance to himself or the 


parishioners in the performance of 


divine offices ; and further, the faculty 
should not be a general permission to 
erect such tablets tor all persous bu- 
ried in the vault, but should be limited 
to a particular tablet; as to which 
the vicar and ordinary might exercise 
a sound discretion in granting or 
refusing their consent and sanction, 
on a statement setting forth the situ- 
ation and dimensions of each. 

Per CurtaM.—The application is 
tor tablets, not monuments. 

Argument resumed—The vicar is 
entitled to a fee tor his consent, and 
may stand on his own price. (Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter’s case. Muaid- 
man v. Malpas.) The vicar, then, is 
entitled to a reasonable fee. 

Per CurtamM.—Who is to be the 
judge of the reasonableness of the fee, 
tor bere it is not claimed as a custom? 

Argument resumed.—The ordinary 
is guided by the usage in neighbouring 
parishes. 

Jenner and Lushington for the Im- 
propriator. 

Is the vicar such an incumbent as 
is intended by Gibson? A vicar is 
only entitled to what the endowment 
may give; he has a qualified species 
of treehold in the body of the church 
and in the churchyard, but the per- 
petual curate has not; and the vicar 
stands in the same relation to the 
chancel that the perpetual curate does 
to the body of the church or church- 
yard. There are no direct or satis- 
factory authorities as to whether the 

consent of the lay rector, or of the 
spiritual person having the cure of 
souls, is required for such erections 
ina chancel. The present ques- 
tion is not whether the lay rector 
can give consent to other parishioners 
and take a fee, but whether he is 
entitled to a faculty for himself and 
family. It has been contended that 
the consent of the vicar,as Incumbent, 
is necessary; but he does not con- 
tribute to the repair of the chancel ; 
as possessor of a pew, if his rights are 
interfered with, he is entitled to object, 
but here his general rights only are 
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said to be infringed. The real ground 
of opposition is the non-payment of 
the tees: he must show a tee is due. 
Maidman v. Malpas went on that 
principle. In Littlewood v. Williams 
it was held, that no fees were due to 
churchwardens unless upon imme- 
morial custom, a case which it 1s 
almost impossible to meet with or to 
prove. It the fee is not established 
by custom, the vicar cannot sue for 
it here; and even if it were, it is 
doubtful whether he could. 

It cannot be said that this faculty 
would be injurious to the parishioners, 
for the repairs are on the impropriator : 
he, then, is the best judge of the fit- 
ness of burials and tablets therein, 
and the freehold is in him. In Francis 
v. Ley it was held, that the law gave 
the nght of consent to the parson, 
because the freehold and soil are inhim. 

Per Curtam.—W hether the ordi- 
nary can grant a faculty in respect of 
the chancel without the consent of 
the lay rector is one question; but 
whether the lay rector can make a 
vault in it, or put up a tablet, without 
the sanctionof the ordinary, (and that, 
according to the rejoinder in the Act, 
seems to be the claim here,) is another 
question. 

Argument resumed.—The case of 
Francis v. Ley has been commented 
upon by Prideaux, who ascribes the 
power of granting leave to be in virtue 
of the freehold. But we do not en- 
tirely rely on that case: we admit the 
expression is too wide, for the rights 
of the owner of the soil are subject to 
the discretion of the ordinary, and 
very properly, since the lessees of the 
great tithes, who are often mere 
farmers, are in fact the rectors, and 
require the control of the ordinary. 
But it is clear that neither the ordi- 
nary nor the vicar could authorise 
burials in the chancel without the 
leave of the lay rector. If the vicar 
is entitled to a fee, the grant of the 
faculty would not preclude his de- 
mand tor it. 

Per Curtam.—And possibly if his 
consent to interments in a vault in the 
chancel were necessary, he might refuse 
it ull his fees were paid. 

Argument resumed.—The vicar is 
not entitled to a fee for the erection 
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of tablets: his consent may be dis- 
pensed with. The ordinary is the 
first judge on such occasions, and will 
grant the permission if the consent is 
improperly withheld. 1 Burn. tit. 
Church. p. 372-3. 
JUDGMENT.—Sirn JOHN NICHOLL. 
—The act on petition alleges on the 

art of Sir Charles Rich, “ that he is 
toy rector, and as such sole owner and 
proprietor of the chancel, and bound 
to repair the same ;” and he has cited 
the vicar and others, to show cause 
“ why a faculty should not be granted 
to him to make a vault for burials, 
and to erect tablets in the chancel, 
for himself and his family.” No plans, 
no statement of the dimensions, nor 
of any particulars, are exhibited : 
nothing to show the extent of the 
vaults or tablets, or the manner in 
which they are to be erected. 

On the other hand, it is alleged on 
the part of the vicar, “ that he is 
patron and incumbent of Beenham ; 
that the benefice is a vicarage; that 
he possesses the glebe land, and tithes 
ot beans, peas, vetches, and hay ; that 
Sir Charles Rich is not sole owner of 
thechancel, but that, as vicar, he 
(Rev. J. Bushnell) possesses a pew in 
the chancel which he is bound to 
repair ; and that the chancel is small.” 
He does not deny that Sir Charles 
Rich is the lay rector, and bound to 
repair, nor does he suggest that, as 
vicar, and as proprietor of part of the 
tithes, he contributes in any degree to 
these repairs. He further alleges, 
“that no person can be buried in the 
church or in any part thereof; [it is 
not very clear whether he means to 
include the chancel} without the con 
sent of the incumbent, and that the 
vault for which a faculty is prayed 
ought not to be made without the 
consent of the incumbent ;” and fur- 
ther, “that tablets ought not to be 
atlixed in the church [under which 
term, I presume, he means to include 
the chancel] without consent of the 
incumbent ; who is to judge in each 
particular case whether it will occa- 
sion inconvenience or deformity, or 
be otherwise improper:” and he 
finally submits that “ for his consent 
he is entitled to a reasonable pay- 
ment.” For Sir Charles Rich it is 


replied, “ that, being the lay-recter, 
he is the sole proprietor of the chancel, 
and entitled to the faculty.” 

These are the sole grounds stated 
on either side. One asserts that he 
has a right te the faculty ; the other, 
that he has a right to retuse his con- 
sent; and if he consents, has a right 
to a reasonable payment for such con. 
sent. The question, then, is which, 
or whether either, party has the right ; 
or whether there are not two other 
parties, namely, the parish and the 
ordinary, whose rights are concerned. 

Though the freehold of the chancel 
may be in the rector, lay or spiritual, 
as by a sort of legal fiction the free- 
hold of the church is in the incumbent, 
and though the burthen of repairing 
the chancel may rest on such rector, 
yet the use of it belongs to the 
parishioners for the decent and con- 
venient celebration of the holy com- 


munion, and the solemnization of 


marriage ; and, by the rubric, that 
portion of the communion service, 
which forms a part of the regular 
morning service, is directed to be read 
from the communion table, which is 
appointed to stand in the bedy of the 
church, or in the chancel. If, indeed, 
the churchwardens and inhabitants 
have no right nor interest in the 
question, why are they cited / 

In the next place, the consent of 
the ordinary is necessary; he is the 
protector of the rights not only of the 
existing parishioners, but of succeed- 
ing inhabitants, and is bound to take 
care that neither their present nor 
their future convenience and accom- 
modation are unduly prejudiced. If 
the rector is the sole proprietor, and 
has this absolute right, why does he 
apply for a faculty at all? I am there- 
fore of opinion that the lay rector is 
not entitled as a matter of right either 
to make a vault under, or aftix tablets 
on the walls of, the chancel : and if the 
ordinary is to exercise any discretion 
upon the grant with a view to the pro- 
tection of the convenience of the 
parish, that discretion cannot be 
soundly exercised without a_ plan, 
dimensions, and particulars, on which 
the Court can form a correct judg- 
ment. A vault for burying in the 
chancel is altogether objectionable, 
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though in many parishes such a prac- 
tice has too much prevailed. Burying 
in the church or chancel, particularly 
where they are small, is inconvenient 
and offensive: it is an interference 
with the use of the building, is happily 
getting much out of use, and ought 
to be discouraged. In this very case 
it may interfere with the convenient 
occupation of the vicar’s pew. 

Whether the faculty ought to be 
granted at all may be very doubtful ; 
but at present no particulars are 
stated to warrant such grant, or to 
enable the Court to form any judg- 
ment on its propriety or expediency. 
In other respects, the application 
coming from the owner of the free- 
hold undoubtedly comes in as favour- 
able a shape as possible; unless indeed 
the vicar can convince the Court that 
his consent must precede the leave of 
the ordinary. If any other parishioner 
wanted to make a vault in the chancel 
the consent of the lay rector must be 
had; he must be called before the 
Court not merely because the freehold 
is in him, but because the burthen of 
repair is upon him. 

The fixing a tablet against the wall 
is far less objectionable ; and indeed 
is rather to be favoured. The neces- 
sity for the leave of the ordinary is 
admitted ; and consequently plans and 
dimensions must be submitted to guide 
his judgment. That the vicar is enti- 
tled to show cause against such leave 
being granted, if he shall so be advised, 
is also admitted. But what cause does 
the vicar show against the faculty 
that is prayed? He does not object 
to the tablet as inconvenient to the 
parishioners, or as injurious to the 
fabric, or even detrimental to its 
beauty; but he states that he is the 
sole judge of that, and that his consent 
is to be purchased by a reasonable 
payment. It may be doubtful whether 
the consent of the vicar is necessary 
to the construction of a vault, or to 
the affixing of a tablet even in the body 
of the church, or whether he has in 
such a case a claim to a fee unless 
when established by a special custom ; 
but that is not the question here : 
here, the question relates solely to the 
chancel. Even if the consent of the 


Vicar to the actual interment of bodies 
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were required, or his right to a tee in 
such case were conceded, it would not 
necessarily follow that a faculty for 
the construction of a vault, or the 
erection of a tablet in the chancel, 
must be refused unless he consented 
to the grant. ;,The grant of the faculty 
would not preclude the vicar from 
enforcing his fees if he were legally 
entitled to them. 

That it belongs to the vicar of 
common right arbitrarily to consent 
or dissent in such cases seems to me 
extremely questionable. It is difficult 
to find out any principle upon which 
this right could appertain to him. 
The opinion of the vicar against the 
expediency of such a grant would 
have its due weight with the ordinary; 
but if the cause shown by him be not 
something better than his mere will 
and pleasure, it will be insufficient to 
stay the issuing of the faculty: still 
more so, if his consent be matter of 
purchase and barter. If, as is stated 
in the act on petition, “ he is to judge 
in each particular case whether it will 
occasion inconvenience or deformity, 
or be otherwise improper :” that judg- 
ment must be formed, not “ by a rea- 
sonable payment,” but without money 
and without price, If the vault were 
allowed to be constructed, and the 
vicar’s consent to interments therein 
were necessary, he might object on 
proper grounds, such as that the party 
were not fidelis; but it cannot be 
tolerated that his decision on the 
moral fitness of the individual to be 
buried in the chancel, should be guided 
by the amount of the fee paid. This 
strange notion of payment for consent 
seems to spread, and to meet with no 
unwilling assent in some quarters, 
whereas no fee of the kind is due of 
common right; it can only be due by 
special custom, and the amount must 
be limited by the same custom. If 
such a custom could have a reason- 
able foundation it must at least be 
strictly proved, and this Court would 
not carry it one step beyond such 
proof; the introduction of such a 
practice would be most dangerous : 
and it would require very strong 
authority, much stronger than any | 
have heard cited in this case, to 
satisfy me that the vicar could, by 
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custom, possess a right of refusing bis 
consent to an interment in the chancel, 
4 fortiori, to the grant of a faculty for 
a vault or a tablet, unless not a fixed 
buta reasonable fee is agreed to be paid. 

Upon the whole, both parties seem 
to have mistaken their rights. The 
lay rector is not, on the ground that 
the chancel is repaired by him, enti- 
tled to a faculty without laying before 
the ordinary such particulars as will 
afford the vicar and parishioners an 
opportunity of judging of it, and as 
will satisty the ordinary that what is 
proposed to be done may be carried 
into execution without interrupting 
the parishioners in the use and enjoy- 
ment of the chancel; in which case 
the Court would pay due attention to 
the application. On the other hand, 


the vicar has not a positive right of 


retusal, though he may very properly 
show cause against the grant of the 
faculty by stating the grounds of his 
objection; but in this case he has not 
made out any legal ground of resistance. 

Whether the parties choose to enter 
into the merits, in order to show that 


a faculty ought or ought net to be 
granted, is for their consideration. 
Vaults, either in the chancel or in the 
body of the church, are not, in my 


judgment, to be encouraged: they are 


far better made in the churchyard ; 
yet, if all parties are consentient, the 
Court may be induced to grant the 
faculty. ‘Tablets, 1 repeat, stand on 
2 much more favourable ground; and 
if shown not to be injurious to the 
convenience, the beauty, and the 
stability of the fabric, a faculty for 
their construction would probably be 
granted. At present, however, 10 
ground either for making or refusing 
such a grant having been shown on 
either side, I shall retuse the faculty, 
and dismiss the case, without costs, 
unless the parties desire to proceed. 

Faculty retused, 

The cause was not further prose- 
cuted —See Clifford v. Wicks, 1 Barn. 
and Ald. 498. Llopper v. Davis, 1 

Ecclesiastical Cases temp. Sir George 
Lee, 640. Seager v. Buwle, 1 Addams, 
541. Bardin and Edwards v. Calcott, 
1 Consistory Reports, 14. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
GENERAL LIST OF MEMBERS RETURNED IN THE COUNTIES, CITIES, AND 
BOROUGHS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


The * denotes New Members. 








SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire .......... Hon. William Gordon Haddington Burghs.. R. Stewart. 
Aberdeen ........ . Alexander Bannerman Inverness-shire ...... Charles Grant. 


.» W. Campbell 

. R. A. Oswald. 

« Lord P. J. Stuart. 

.. Captain G. Ferguson. 

Berwickshire . Sir H. P. Campbell. 

Buteshire ............... Sir William Rae. 

Caithness-shire ...... G. Sinclair. 

—— — Admiral Adem. 
SIGE ccccccces cee 

Dunbartonsbire 

Dumfriesshire ........ 

Dumfries itm 


Argyleshire 
Ayrshire........ 
Ayr Burghs 
Banffshire ..... 





A. Dennistoun. 
. J. H. Johnstone. 
. General Sharpe. 








Dundee ....... .... Sir Henry Parnell. 
Edinburghshire . Sir George Clerk. 
Edinburgh... sees Hon. Jas. Abercromby. 


Sir John Campbell. 
«« Colonel F. W. Grant. 

. Colonel Leith Hay. 
. W. D. Gillon. 
Fifeshire........ . Captain Wemyss. 
Forfarshire . Hon. D. G. Hallyburton. 
Glasgow .......00000+0000. James Oswald. 

Colin Dunlop. 

Greenock ...... .. Robert Wallace. 
Haddingtonshire ...... Robert Ferguson 








Elginshire 
Elgin Burghs 
Falkirk Burghs 


Inverness Burghs 
Kilmarnock Burghs.. 
Kincardineshire ...... 
Kirckaldy Burghs ... 
Kircudbrightshire ... 
Lanarkshire ........... 
LAIRD ccccacanccesae 
Linlithgowshire 
Montrose Burghs 
Paisley eceee 
Orkney 
Peebleshire 
Perthshire... 
Perth 200000000 
Renfrewshire .. 
Ross and Cromarty 
ag ne or ny 
Andrew's Burghs 
Seikirks ND siscsnnseins 
Stirlingshire ...... 
Stirling Burghs 
Sutherlandshire 
Wick Burghs 
Wigtonshire ... 
Wigton Burghs ...... 





















. Cumming Bruce. 


John Bowring. 
General Arbuthnot. 
J. Fergus. 

R. C. Fergusson. 
J. Maxwell. 

J. A. Murray. 


: Hon. Captain Hope. 
. P. Chalmers. 
. A. G. Speirs. 


— Balfour. 
Sir John Hay. 


.. Fox Maule. 
. L. Oliphant. 


Sir M. S. Stewart. 


. 8S. Mackenzie. 


Lord John Scott. 

ao Johnstone. 
. Pringle. 

— Forbes, 


. Lord Dalmeny. 
. Roderick Macleod. 
. James Loch 


Sir Andrew Agnew 
J. Mactaggart. 
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ANtriM ....00c0eceeees eee 
Armagh County ...... 


Armagh Town ....+..0 
Athlone .......+ 

Bandon . 5 
Belfast .....00.cccsccceces 





Carlow County .....+++ 


Carlow BO ....00 000000000 
Carrickfergus . 
Cashel.......s00ee ° 
Cavan County oe 


Care ..cccccceccccsccescce 
ClonMe] .....- seeeeeceeees 


Coleraine .. eos 
Cork County ......+00 008 
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IRELAND. 


General O'Neil. 
Ear! of Belfast. 
Colonel Verner. 
Lord Acheson 
Leonard Dobbin. 
Captain Matthew, 


Kilkenny City ......... 
King's County ......... 


ImAMNe nccccccccccosesess 
BREE ccc cssccccsoven cee 





J. D. Jackson. Limerick County...... 
J. E. Tennent. 
J. M‘Cance. Limerick City ......... 


Colonel Bruen. 

T. Kavanagh. 
Francis Bruen. 

P. Kirke. 
Sergeant Perrin. 
John Young. 
Henry Maxwell. 
W. N. Macnamara. 
C. O'Brien. 

D. Ronayne. 
Alderman Copeland. 
Feargus O'Connor. 


TAIN ccc csccssescccses 
Londonderry County. 


Londonderry City...... 
Longford .......060++. 


BIDONTS vin nisin thenssdnrens 


ROE ssicnessitanasesiee 
BOO ssnvinasccasiniasints 


G. 8. Barry. 
Colonel Chatterton. 
R. Leycester. 

Sir E. Hayes. 
Colonel Conolly. 
Lord Arthur Hill. 
Lord Castlereagh. 


COrK City ..ecceceeceesee 


Donegal ....00200sc0.0000 


DOWNSNITE 104 00000 ee eee 









Downpatrick............ D. Kerr. 
Drogheda .... .. A.C. O'Dwyer. 
Dublin County ......... C. Fitzsimon. 


G. Evans. 

Daniel O'Connell. 
E. S. Ruthven. 
Thomas Lefroy. 
Frederick Shaw. 

. Sharman Crawford. 
Hon. C. Knox. 
Sergeant O'Loughlin, 
Hewitt Bridgman. 
Hon. A. H. Cole. 
General Archdall. 
Lord Cole. 


Dublin City ..0...seeee 
Dublin University... 


Dundalk ... 
Dungannon . 
Dungarvon... 
Ennis .....+.+ 
Enniskillen .. 

Fermanagh. .....+.+++0+ 





Galway .....sc00.0000.0 T. B. Martin. 
J. J. Bodkin. 
Galway Town. .....+.0 A. H. Lynch. 
M. J. Blake. 
ReLry 200.00 cccccccccesecce Morgan John O'Connell. 


F. W. Mullins. 

E. Ruthven, jun. 

R. More O'Ferrall. 
Hon. Colonel Butler. 
W. F. Finn. 


KUAagO ccccsccsscovdcosce 


Kilkenny County...... 


The first act in the Politica! Drama 
has been sadly rehearsed ; but in the 
words of our excellent contemporary, 
THE STANDARD— 


It is gratifying to Englishmen to know, 
and it must be consolatory to Sir Charles 
Manners Sutton to reflect, that the base 
injustice which the right hon. gentleman 
has suffered, has not been inflicted by his 
own countrymen. Notwithstanding all 
the political power conferred upon the 
several municipal masses of ten-pound 
householders throughout the kingdom— 
notwithstanding the predominant Radi- 


DO ccsctcnsenrscinsisiie 





R. Sullivan. 
Nicholas Fitzsimon. 
Hon. J. C. Westenra. 
Colonel Thomas. 
Lord Clements. 
Samuel White. 
Hon. R. Fitzgibbon. 
W.S. O'Brien. 
William Roche. 
David Roche. 
Henry Meynell. 

Sir R. Bateson. 
Captain Jones. 

Sir R. A. Ferguson 
Lord Forbes. 

A. Lefroy. 

P. Bellow. 

M. Bellow. 

C. D. O. Jephson. 
Sir W. Brabazon. 
Dominick Browne. 
Henry Grattan. 





Morgan O'Connell. 

E. Lucas. 

Hon. H. R. Westenra. 
D. C. Brady. 


Monaghan .........008++ 


EOOIGD «sin cadicntehedoins 





New Ross ..... J. H. Talbot. 
Portarlington .. .. Colonel Dawson Damer 
Queen’s County ....... Sir C. Coote. 

— Vesey. 


Fitzstephen French. 
O'Connor Don. 
Colonel Perceval. 
E. J. Cooper. 

John Martin. 

R. L. Sheil. 

R. Otway Cave. 
Maurice O'Connell. 
Lord C. Hamilton. 
Henry Corry. 

Sir R. Musgrave. 
R. Power. 

H. W. Barron. 
Thomas Wyse. 


ROscomMon .....+0000 
Sligo County... ..0.0000 


Sligo Town.............. 
Tipperary .. 






NOR sa ccc censvinnceseans 
DIO one casncrccedasond 


Waterford County ... 


Waterford City......... 


Westmeath . Sir R. Nagle. 
M. L. Chapman. 
Wexford County ...... J. Maher. 
J. Power. 


Wexford Town.. 


» C. A, Walker. 
WEI vccissansesacsies 


James Grattan. 
Ralph Howard. 
John O'Connell. 





WORM vccssesisvssasenes 


calism of great towns and manufacturing 
districts in England, had the election 
been limited to English representatives, 
Sir Charles would have succeeded by a 
respectable majority, though certainly not 
by such a majority as his own merits 
entitle him to, and as our care for the 
honour of England could make us wish. 

The following is an analysis of the 
division with reference to the English 
and provincial members ; there may be 
a trifling inaccuracy in the numbers, as 
doubtless the published list is not per- 
fectly accurate, but the proportions will 
be found to be substantially correct :— 
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Members voted. . . . . . 622 
English members voted. . . 484 
Scotch and Irish ditto . . . 138 


English members voted for Mr. 
Abercromby. . . . . ~. 225 
Scotch and Irish for ditto . . 91 


English members voted for Sir 
C.M.Sutton. . . . . . 259 

Scotch and Irish for ditto . . 47 

Thus, upon the English representa- 
tion, notwithstanding the effect of the 
Reform Bill, Sir Charles would have had 
a majority of thirty-four. He has been 
beaten by the representatives of the un- 
enlightened Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and by the delegates of the newly en- 
franchised Scotch constituencies, ap- 
pointed and pledged - bound by these 
constituencies, in the naturally intem- 
perate exercise of a newly - acquired, 
and of course unwonted power. It 
is not pleasant to see the deliberate 
sense of a people, like the English, long 
habituated to the exercise of political 
rights, and uninfluenced by alien motives, 
thus, as it were, drowned by the votes of 
the provinces; but it would be still more 
mortifying to believe that the people of 
England could generally participate in 
the barbarian and tyrannical disposition 
of the O’Connell faction in Ireland, or in 
the temporary intoxication of our Scot- 
tish fellow-subjects, aided by the national 
prejudice in favour of a Scotch candi- 
date, which, however, told for something. 


We regret that Mr. Denison, the 
member for West Surrey, should have 
lent himself as the ready tool of O’Con- 
nell, and the Destructive party. 

The subjoined copy of the King’s 
Speech will be read with lively interest. 
The debate upon it terminated at too 
late a period for us to make any obser- 
vations. We will not, however, despair 
of the safety of the State. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I avail myself of the earliest opportu- 
nity of meeting you in Parliament, after 
having recurred to the sense of my 
people. 

You will, I am confident, fully par- 
ticipate in the regret which I feel at the 
destruction, by accidental fire, of that 
part of the ancient Palace of Westminster 
which has been long appropriated to 
the use of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Upon the occurrence of this calamity, 
I gave immediate directions that the best 
provision of which the circumstances of 
the case would admit should be made for 


your present meeting ; and it will be my 
wish to adopt such plans for your per- 
manent accommodation as sball be 
deemed, on your joint consideration, to 
be the most fitting and convenient. 

I will give directions that there be laid 
before you the report made to me by the 
Privy Council in reference to the origin 
of the fire, and the evidence upon which 
that report was founded. 

The assurances which I receive from 
my allies, and generally from all foreign 
princes and states, of their earnest desire 
to cultivate the relations of amity, and 
to maintain with me the most friendly 
understanding, justify, on my part, the 
confident expectation of the continuance 
of the blessings of peace. 

The single exception to the general 
tranquillity of Europe is the civil contest 
which still prevails in some of the north- 
ern provinces of Spain. 

I will give directions that there be 
laid before you articles which I have 
concluded with my allies, the King of 
the French, the Queen Regent of Spain, 
and the Queen of Portugal, which are 
supplementary to the treaty of April, 
1834, and are intended to facilitate the 
complete attainment of the objects con- 
templated by that treaty. 

I have to repeat the expression of 
my regret that the relations between 
Holland and Belgium still remain un- 
settled. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and to be 
laid before you without delay. 

They have been framed with the 
strictest attention to economy; and I 
have the satisfaction of acquainting you 
that the total amount of the demands for 
the public service, will be less on the 
present than it has been on any former 
occasion within our recent experience. 

The satisfactory state of the trade and 
commerce of the country, and of the 
public revenue, fully justifies the expec- 
tation that, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tions in taxation which were made in the 
last session, and which, when they shall 
have taken full effect, will tend to di- 
minish the existing surplus of the public 
revenue, there will remain a sufficient 
balance to meet the additional annual 
charge which will arise from providing 
the compensation granted by Parliament 
on account of the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British dominions. 

I deeply lament that the agricultural 
interest continues in a state of great de- 
pression. 

I recommend to your consideration 




















whether it may not be in your power, 
after providing for the exigencies of the 
public service, and, consistently with the 
steadfast maintenance of the public 
credit, to devise a method for mitigating 
the pressure of those local charges which 
bear heavily on the owners and occupiers 
of land, and for distributing the burden 
of them more equally over other descrip- 
tions of property. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The information received from the 
governors of my colonies, together with 
the Acts passed in execution of the law 
for the abolition of slavery, will be com- 
municated to you. 

It is with much satisfaction that [ 
have observed the general concurrence 
of the colonial legislatures in giving 
eilect to this important measure; and, 
notwithstanding the difficulties with which 
the subject is necessarily attended, I have 
seen no reason to abate my earnest hopes 
of a favourable issue. 

Under all circumstances, you may be 
assured of my anxious desire, and un- 
ceasing efforts, fully to realize the bene- 
volent intentions of Parliament. 

There are many important subjects, 
some of which have already undergone 
partial discussion in Parliament, the ad- 
justment of which, at as early a period 
as is consistent with the mature conside- 
ration of them, would be of great advan- 
tage to the public interests. 

Among the first in point of urgency is 
the state of the Tithe Question in Lre- 
land, and the means of effecting an equi- 
table and final adjustment of it. 

Measures will be proposed for your 
consideration, which will have for their 
respective objects, to promote the com- 
mutation of tithe in England and Wales, 
to improve our civil jurisprudence and 
the administration of justice in ecclesias- 
tical causes, to make provision for the more 
effectual maintenance of ecclesiastial dis- 
cipline, and to relieve those who dissent 
from the doctrines or discipline of the 
Church from the necessity of celebrating 
the ceremony of marriage according to 
its rites. 

I have not yet received the report 
from the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of Municipal Cor- 
porations, but I have reason to believe 
that it will be made, and that I shall be 
enabled to communicate it to you at an 
early period. 

I have appointed a commission for 
considering the state of the several dio- 
ceses in England and Wales, with refer- 
ence to the amount of their revenues, 
XVII. NO. IIT 
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and to the more equal distribution of 
episcopal duties ; the state of the several 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, with 
a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them mest con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church ; and for devising the best mode 
of providing for the cure of souls, with 
reference to the residence of the clergy 
on their respective benetices. 

The especial object which I have in 
view in the appointment of this com- 
mission, is to extend more widely the 
means of religious worship according to 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 
and to confirm its hold upon the vene- 
ration and affections of my people. 

I feel it also incumbent upon me to 
call your earnest attention to the con- 
dition of the Church of Scotland, and 
to the means by which it may be enabled 
to increase the opportunities of religious 
worship for the poorer classes of society 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 

It has been my duty, on this occasion, 
to direct your consideration to various 
important matters connected with our 
Domestic Policy. 

I rely with entire confidence on your 
willing cooperation in perfecting all 
such measures as may be calculated to 
remove just causes of complaint, and to 
promote the concord and happiness of 
my subjects. 

I rely also, with equal confidence, on 
the caution and circumspection with 
which you will apply yourselves to the 
alteration of laws, which affect very 
extensive and complicated interests, and 
are interwoven with ancient usages, to 
which the habits and feelings of my 
people have conformed. 

I feel assured that it will be our com- 
mon object, in supplying that which may 
be defective, or in renovating that which 
may be impaired, to strengthen the foun- 
dations of those institutions in Church 
and State which are the inheritance and 
birthright of my people, and which, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of public 
affairs, have proved, under the blessing 
of Almighty God, the truest guarantees 
of their liberties, their rights, and their 
religion. 

Europe, with the exception of 
Spain, remains in a state of quasé 
tranquillity. The Peninsular war 
progresses; several battles have been 
fought, generally in favour of the Car- 
lists; and we sincerely hope that the 
cause of legitimacy and order will 
triumph in that ill-fated country, 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


SHetpon Cuurcu.—The parish church of Sheldon, in the diocese of Exeter, has 
lately undergone very considerable improvements, having been repewed, and a new aisle 
built, the whole of which has been done by private subscriptions, added to a grant of 
20/. from the Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels. And on Sunday, the 25th of January, on the occasion of the 
completion of the work, a sermon was preached there by the Rev. Charles E. Band, the 
Incumbent, from Exodus xxv. latter part of 24th verse, to a crowded congregation; after 
which, a most gratifying collection was made at the doors. 


Ways AND MEANS oF THE VoLUNTARY SysteM !—The following notice, which is 

now posted in some parts of London, may amuse and instruct our readers :— 
* ASTRONOMY. 

“A lecture will be delivered at Henrietta-street Chapel, near Brunswick-square, on 
Wednesday, the 25th of February, 1835, on Astronomy, illustrated with numerous 
transparencies of the heavenly bodies, &c. Music will be introduced at intervals by a 
professional gentleman, who will play Green’s royal seraphine. To commence at seven 
o'clock precisely. Tickets for adults, ls, 6d.; for children, 1s each. The entire proceeds 
will be applied towards the liquidation of the debt on the above chapel.” 

How delightful the reflection, were all our churches to be maintained only by the aid 
of astronomical lectures, magic lanterns, and seraphines ! ! 


Cuarity oF THE “ VoLUNTARY SysteM.’’— The advocates of the “ voluntary 
system” cut a very sorry figure among the supporters of public charities. Probably they 
carry their principle to the extent of saying that all hospitals should be supported by the 
patients. It appears that there are to the 

Subscribers. Subscriptions, 
4 Churchmen 90 .. 145 guineas, 
*" { Dissenters 4... 4 ditto 

4 Churchmen 88 .. 115 ditto 
** Q Dissenters 3 o 3 ditto 
The whole amount of the subscriptions is 267 guineas, and of these the Dissenters sub- 
scribe the very large and mighty proportion of one thirty-eighth ; while the subscriptions 
of clergymen alone amount to 66 guineas, more than nine times the amount given by the 
whole body of Dissenters. —_ 

EXTRAORDINARY CHANGE RinoInG.—A party of the ancient society of change- 
ringers lately assembled in the tower of Great St. Mary’s church, Cambridge, and 
rang in an accurate style a peal of Bob Trebles, consisting of eighteen hundred and thirty 
five changes, being the date of the present year, and in compliment to the Marquis 
Camden being chosen Chancellor of this University. As far as corresponding with the 
date of the period, the same peal cannot be rung again for fourteen years ; it was com- 
posed and conducted by Daniel Woods, of Norwich, and performed by 

William Skinner, treble Daniel Woods, fifth 


Huntingdonshire Infirmary... .. 


Huntingdowshire Dispensary. .. 


William Page, second M. Bunton, sixth 
Thomas Greenwood, third Thomas Wright, seventh 
James Sterne, fourth | William Barson, tenor. 


STATISTICS WORTH KNOWING.—In Great Britain, the number of individuals in a 
state to bear arms, from the age of fifteen to sixty, is 2,744,847. The number of 
marriages is about 98,030 yearly; and it has been remarked, that in sixty-three of 
these unions, there were cnly three which had no issue. The number of deaths is about 
332,708 yearly, which makes nearly 25,592 monthly, 6,398 weekly, 914 daily, and 40 
hourly. The deaths among the women are in proportion tu those of the men, as 50 to 54. 
The married women live longer than those who continue in celibacy. In the country, 
the mean term of the number of children produced by each marriage, is four; in towns, 
the proportion is seven for every two marriages. The number of married women is to 
the general number of individuals of the sex, as one to three ; and the number of married 
men, to that of all the individuals of the male sex, as three to five. The number of 
widows is to that of widowers, as three to one ; but the number of widows who marry 
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again, is to that of widowers in the same case, as seven to four. The individuals who 
inhabit elevated situations, live longer than those who reside in less elevated places. The 
half of the individuals die before attaining the age of 17. The number of twins is to 
that of ordinary births as 1 to 65, According to calculations founded upon the bills of 
mortality, one individual only in 3,126 attains the age of 100 years. The number of 
births of the male sex is to that of the female sex, as 96 to 95, 


Saxon Literature.—John Kemble, A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
eldest son of Mr. Charles Kemble, has been solicited by the University to give a course 
of lectures on Saxon literature. ——— 

DeaTuH OF THE Rey. Epwarp Irvinc.—We have hitherto been prevented, by 
press of matter, from recording the death of the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. which 
took place at Glasgow, on the 6th of December, after a short but severe illness. 
He was sensible to the last, and his departing words were “ in life or in death, I am the 
Lord’s ;’’ previous to which he sung the 23d Psalm in Hebrew, accompanied by his 
wife's father, the Rev. John Martin, Mr. Irving was an amiable man in all the relations 
of life; and of his thorough honesty, and decided, though grievously misdirected piety, 
there can be doubt. His complaint was consumption, produced by his laborious and 
unceasing efforts to propagate the peculiar religious tenets to which he had attached 
himself. Those who have seen him within the last twelve months, and have marked 
his long grey hair, and wrinkled brow, will be surprised to learn that he has died in the 
prime of life, having only attained his 42d year. He leaves a widow and several young 
children to lament the loss of a kind husband and father. Mr. Irving’s disciples have 
been rapidly increasing up to the present time, and a new chapel was opened for their 
accommodation in Islington parish about a fortnight since. It is not probable that they 
will hold together long after the death of the great father of the sect. 


Deatu or Dr. Carey.—We are concerned to learn that the venerable Dr. Carey, 
whose indefatigable labours in translating the Holy Scriptures into the languages of the 
East are so well known to the Biblical scholar, and to all the friends of missions, has 
finished his earthly course. He expired at Serampore, the scene of his valuable and 
most interesting labours, on the 9th of June. 


THe BREADALBANE Bequest.—The late Marquis of Breadalbane left 3,0007. to be 
distributed among the charities of Perth. The sum has been awarded in the following 
proportions :—To the Destitute Sick Society, 600/.; Indigent Old Men’s Society, 4751. ; 
Female Society for the relief of Indigent Aged Women, 475/.; Infant School, 2502. ; 
City Mission, 200/.; Auxiliary Deaf and Dumb Society, 100/.; to the establishment 
and support of an infirmary in Perth, 600/.; legacy duty, 300/. 


ORDINATIONS.—1835. 
By the Bishops of Chester, Lichfield § Coventry, Worcester, and Rochester. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Bennett, 3.3. 6 6 ee Magdalen Oxf. Chester 
Buchaill,S.. . . . . . =. + BA. Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Busfield, Harcourt N.T. . . . B.A. Worcester Oxf. Lichfield 
Charlton, John K. « « « « « BA. Christ Church Oxf. Lichfield 
Crossfield, Edward M. . . . «. B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Chester 
Dobson, John Ralph. . . . . B.A. Lincoln Oxf. Chester 
Hamer, Henry. . . . . « . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Chester | 
Haughton, William .. . . . B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Hevson, Henry ... . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Chester 
Higginson, John B.A. Queen's Oxf. Chester 
Hildyard, J. W. M.A. Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Knowles, Henry B.A. _ Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Merriman, N. James . M.A.  Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Read, Thomas F.R.. . . B.A. University Oxf. Chester 
Sanders, W.F. . . | « B.A. Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Sikes, Robert P. Ib.A. Magdalen Oxf. Worcester 
Smithett, Thomas . M.A. Queen’s Camb. Lichfield 
Willets, J. W. . B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Lichfield 
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PRIESTS. 
Name, Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 3 
Barker, Thomas F. B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Cary, Henry . MA. Worcester Oxf. Lichfield 
Cooper, Thomas B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Chester 
Corfield, William B.A. Christ's Camb. Lichfield bd 
Duncan, Francis M.A. Trinity Camb. Worcester y 
Hirst, Thomas . B.A. Pembroke Camb. Lichfield : 
Hollings, Richard . B.A. — St. John’s Oxf. Lichfield t 
Hooker, William B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Lichfield ; 
Hooper, Francis J. B.. BA. Christ’s Camb. Worcester { 
Hopwood, Frank George B.A. Christ Church Oxt. Chester : 
Hornby, William - B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Chester ; 
Hutchinson, William . B.A. New Inn Hall Oxf. Lichfield ; 
Jones, Robert M.A. Pembroke Oxf. Lichfield 
Leigh, Robert ‘ B.A. Queen's Camb. Lichfield 
Maurice, John F. D. . B.A. Exeter Oxf. Lichfield 
Oliver, John. B.A. Magdalen Camb. Lichfield 
Owen, J. B. . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lichfield 
Provand, Charles M. B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Lichfield 
Salt, Francis M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Lichfield 
Simpson, Thomas . St. Mary Hall Oxf. Chester 
Smith, Charles . B.A Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Stewart, Thomas J. M.A Exeter Oxf. Chester 
Swale, John H. % B.A University Oxf. Chester 
Weston, William Henry . B.A All Souls Oxf. Worcester 
Whittington, Henry Pembroke Camb. Lichfield 
By the Lord Bishop of Rochester, Feb. 14. 
DEACONS. | 
Name Degree College University | 
Affieck, James Danty (/et: dim.) B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Barkley, John Charles (Jet. dim.) B.A. Emmanuel Cambridge 
Borton, William (let. dim.). B.A. — Caius Cambridge 
Cory, Robert Woolmer (let. dim. ) ‘ 3.4. Pembroke Cambridge 
Currie, Theophilus William (let. dim.) . B.A, Emmanuel Cambridge 
Flavell, John Webb (let. dim.) . B.A. Trinity Dublin 
Gillson, Edward (let. dim.). BA. Trinity Hall Cambridge 
Goodchild, Cecil Wray (let, dim.) B.A. Magdalen Cambridge 
Hand, Henry George (let. dim.) . B.A. King’s Cambridge 
Lawrence, Thomas (/et. dim.) . M.A. Exeter Oxford 
Lawson, William de Lancey (let. dim. ) b.A. Magdalen Cambridge 
Pyne, Augustus (/et. dim.) . Ss B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Quarrell, Richard (let. dim.) 3A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Robinson, Henry (/et. dim.) B.A. — Trinity Hall Cambridge 
Scott, Charles Thomas (/e¢. dim.) 3A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Taynton, William (let. dim.) . B.A Caius Cambridge 
Wall, Thomas (let. dim.) . . ioe s M.A. Caius Cambridge 
PRIESTS. 
Balston, Charles. . M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford 
Baze ley, Francis Lez (let. dim. ¥ . B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Begbie, Francis Richard (let. dim.) . 3A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Clarke, Christopher (et. dim.) ° - M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Cookesley, William Gifford (let. dim.) . M.A. King’s Cambridge 
Curteis, Jeremiah (let. dim.) . . . . S.C.L. St. John’s Cambridge 
Law, Hon, William Towry (let. dim.) . M.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Mills, John (/et. dim.) . + oe M.A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Pearce, Prosser (let. dim.) . B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Pugh, Enoch (let. dim.) St. David's Lampeter 
Rawlings, Edward (let. dim. B.C.L. Trinity Cambridge 
B.A. — St. Peter’s Cambridge 


Ray, George (ef. dim.) 








Shorting, Charles (/et. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Rowlands, John (let. dim.) . »« . « « B.A.  Queen’s Cambridge 
dim.) B.A. St. Peter's Cambridge 
dim.) . M.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 


Tucker, Comyns (let. 


Name. 
Ardagh, Dean of . 
Bermingham, J. A. 
Chamley, Francis . 
Cookesley, Henry . 
Dawson, F. A. . 
Fletcher, William . 
Emly, Dean of 
Griffith, Thomas G, 
Irwin, H. 


Johnson, Wilbraham . 


Kildare, Dean of 
Lefroy, Jeffrey 
Lockwood, E. J. 


Magee, Ven. Archd. . 


Squire, Edmund 
Stodard, —. . . 
Tighe, Hugh Ushe 
Turner, Charles 
Wilcocks, E. J. 


Deacons, 35.—Priests, 40.—Total, 75. 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Appointment. 

Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Head Master of St. Peter’s School, Pimlico. 

Chaplain to E, I. C. Bengal. 

Master of Derby Grammar School. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Bridgewater. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Deputy Chaplain to the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 





" t Chaplains to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Surrogate of the Archdeaconry of Bedford. 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Denman. 
Second Master of St. Peter’s School, Pimlico. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Abinger. 
Chaplain of Scilly Islands. 


Wright, — . Curacy of St. John’s, Newcastle. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Anderton, J. H.. . Clithero, P.C. Lancaster Chester Earl Howe 


Beadon, R. J. 
Brown, J. L. . 
Burnaby, G, 
Crabbe, G. 


Curteis, J. . . . ‘ 


Daniel, Richard . 
Day, Henry Thomas, 
Dolling, “se © « 

Fisher, C. F. . 


Fortescue, John 


Fowler, H. R. 


Furnass, J. R. 
Gaitskill, John 
Hathway, R. C. . 
Hodgson, John 
Holtt— .. .- 
Houlditch, H. L. 
Hume, John Henry . 
Hunt, Philip . 
Jeremie, Amiraux 
Kensit, — . 


en ee * 


~_—* 


Marriott, George . 


Musgrave, T.. - 
Nicholson, H. J. B. . 
Pearse, John . 


. Shirwell, R. 

. Holbeck, P.C. 

. St. Peter’s, Bedford, R. 
. Bredfield, V. 


Devon Exeter Sir J.Chichester, Bt. 
York York Vic. of Leeds 
Bedford Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 


Shelton cum 


Hardwicke, R. 


. West Somerton, P.C. 


Mendlesham, V. 


. Wormshill, R. 


Badgeworth, R. 
Huxham, R. 

and Poltimore, R. 
Colmore, R. 
Prior’s Dean, P.C. 


. Dinnington, R. 

. N. & S. Leverton, R. 

. Hewstoke, V. 

. St. Peter's, Thanet, V. 
. Fulstow, V. 

. Holcombe Burnell, V. 


Hilmarton, V. 


. Aylsham, V. 
. Preb. Stall of Sanctze Crucis, in Lincoln Cath. 


Betchworth, V. 
Kemberton, R. 
Sutton Maddock, V. 


. Orwell, V. 


St. Albans, V. 


. St. John’s, R. 


Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 


Norfolk Norwich Thomas Grove, Esq. 
Suffolk Norwich Rev. H. T. Day 
Kent Cant. Chrisv’s Hospital 
Somerset B. & W. Sir. J.Mordaunt, Bt. 


Devon Exeter eae a 


Winch. ¢ J. Fowler, Esq. 


Northum. Durham Vic. of Ponteland 


Hants 


Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Somerset B. & W. 

Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Devon Exeter Rev. W. P. Thomas 
Wilts Sarum The King 


Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Cant. 


Surrey Winchest.D. & C. of Windsor 
 Salop Lichfield Mrs. Stanep 
Camb. Ely Lord Chancellor 
Herts London Corporation 
Bedford Lincoln Corporation 








\ 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
P Hal th _ , , 2 
Phipps, A. F.. . { Chedilson, a * Suffolk Norwich R. P. Ward, Esq. 
, Sampford, R. “ . § J. Silliftant, Esq. 
Pidsley, E. Seeman, R. + Devon Exeter Y & T. Hugo, Esq. 
Scott, William . . Shapwick, V. Dorset Bristol H. Bankes, Esq. 
Smith, James Allan. Udimore. V. Sussex Chichest. Countess Burlington 
Steward, John H. . Hethel, R. Norfolk Norwich Rev. J. H. Steward 
Sydenham, John. . Brushford, R. Somerset B. & W. Rev. J. Sydenham 
Wade, Dr.. . . . High Halden, R. Kent Cant. Abp. of Cant. 


Wilson, Plumpton | boeey ange R. Camb. Norwich Duke of Rutland 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alban, Thomas . . Llandrillo, V. Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Blundell, John . . Cove, R. Devon’ Exeter 
Bowlby, Thomas. . Painshaw, P.C, Durham Durham Rector of Houghton 
Bushby, Joseph . . Holbeck, P.C. York York Vic. of Leeds 


Caparn, John. . . N. & S. Lenerton, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Cookson, James . ‘ sey ta PC. Hants. Winchest. J. Fowler, Esq. 


Cross, E. . . . ~ Berechurch, R. Essex London J. Bawtree, Esq. 
Durnford, Richard ‘ — s ¥s Hants. Winchest. J. Iremonger, Esq, 
Eade, Charles . . Metfield, P.C. Suffolk Norwich Parishioners 

Eades, John . . . Abbot's Morton, R. Worcester WorcesterT. Eades, Esq. 
Evanson, Thomas . (reat Catworth, R. Hants. Lincoln BrasennoseColl.Oxf. 
Halliwell, Henry. . Clayton, R. Sussex Chichest. BrasennoseColl.Oxf. 


Llansaintfraed, R. , : . 
Hughes, J... . : Glyndyfrdwy, R. MerionethSt. AsaphBp. of St. Asaph 


l’Ans, F. . . . . Cruwys, Morchard, R. Devon Exeter B. Wood, Esq. 


Jeanes, Thomas . : ae ee R. * Norfolk Norwich New Coll. Oxf. 


4 Colne, St. Aldwins, V. ? Gloster Gloster Ingram, Esq. 


Keble, John . . ? Poulton, P.C. § Wilts Sarum and others 
Kilvington, Edward . Ripon, P.C. York York D. & C. of Ripon 
Leake, R.. . . . Fulston, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
, Minor Can. - Worcester Cath. ’ . 
Lewis, John -{ St. Peter’s, V. Worcester Worcester D.&C.of Worcest. 
Arncliffe, V. York York New Coll. Oxf. 
» 

eeimedle - -o— « Suffolk Norwich Sir C. Blois, Be 
Nosworthy, Stephen, Brushford, R. Somerset B. & W. Rev. J. Sydenham 
a? of Ely Cath, Bp. of Ely 

aS Tilney, V. Norfolk Norwich Pemb. Coll. Camb, 


ges of Westminster 
Sutton, E.L.. . St. Peter’s, Thanet, V. 
High Halden, R. 


V kent Cant. ‘pas of Cant. 


Thorp, William . . Sandford, V. Oxford Oxford J. Taylor, Esq. 
Townley, G. $  fwon, sey ua R.MiddlesexLondon Grocers’ Company 
dilate Great Totham, V. Essex London W.P. Honey wood, Esq. 

§ Aston Ingram, R. Hereford Hereford F. Lawson, Esq. 


Whatley, Charles. < Lower Gwiting, V. } . : F. Lawson, Esq. 
‘ f Lea, P.C. Gloster Gloster ' Bp. of Gloster 


Name. Appointment. 
Cornwall, G. B. . . . M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Duglinson, John . . . Curate of Castle Sowerby. 
Greenwood, Thomas. . Lecturer of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
Stock, Edwin . . . . Rector of Crosmolina, Ireland, 
Tait, D.. . « « « « Curate of Wattisfield, & Master of Gr. Sch. Ipswich, Suffolk. 

















ELECTIONS. 


Mr. J. Fereday, Commoner of Worcester 
College, has been elected Scholar of that 
Society, on the Foundation of Dr, Finney. 


MAGDALEN HALL. 


There will be an election in the course 
of the present term, to one of the Scholar- 
ships founded by Mr. Henry Lusby. A 
Undergraduates of not less than four, or 
more than eight terms’ standing, are eli- 
gible. Gentlemen who propose to offer 
themselves as Candidates, are requested to 
call on the Vice-Principal. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, 


There will be an election to Four Scho- 
larships, and One Exhibition, on Tuesday, 
the 24th of March. The Scholarships are 
without limitation. Candidates for the 
Exhibition must be natives of the Diocese 
of Durham, or, for want of such, natives 
of Northallertonshire, or Howdenshire, in 
the county of York, or of Leicestershire, 
particularly of the parish of Newbold 
Verdon, or of the Diocese of Oxford, or of 
the county of Northampton. 

Candidates will be required to deliver 
in, personally, to the Rector, testimonials 
of their good conduct, on or before Friday, 
20th of March; and Candidates for the 
Exhibition must, at the same time, pro- 
duce a certificate of the place of their 
birth. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. J. Conyngham, Fellow of New Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Charles Cheyne, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. Robert Serjeant, Magdalen Hall. 
Matthew H. Marsh, Stud. of Christ Church, 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, Christ Church. 


Rev. C. S. Green, Chap. of Christ Church. 


Rev. Daniel Parsons, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. R.W. Browne, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. A. P. Dunlap, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Edward Penny, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. G. T. Whitfield, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Egerton, Christ Church. 
Rev. W. Henry Pooke, Worcester Coil. 
Rev. Frederic Sturmer, Queen's Coll. 

H. N. Dudding, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. R. Randal Suckling, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Arthur Rainey Ludlow, Oriel Coll. 
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Edwin Maddey, Brasennose Coll. Grand 
Comp. incorporated from Pembroke 
Coll. Cambridge. 

Rev. Martin Wilson Foye, Trinity Coll. 
incorporated from Trinity Coll. Dublin. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


E. J. Edwards, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp. 
Ellis Puget Kitson, Balliol Coll. 

Walter John Clarke, Balliol Coll, 

John Armstrong, Balliol Coll. 

R, F. Taylor, Scholar of Brasennose Coll. 
H. Woolcombe, Student of Christ Church. 
H. B. Mayne, Student of Christ Church, 
R. R. Anstice, Student of Christ Church. 
William Charles Rickman, Christ Church. 
Charles Orlando Childe, Christ Church, 
William Dudley Ryder, Exeter Coll. 
Henry Mackenzie, Pembroke Coll. 

W. Frederic Robinson, Trinity Coll. 
Philip Lewis, University Coll. 

J. E. Bright, Student of Christ Church, 
David Watts Russell, Christ Church. 
Edward Bate Compson, Queen’s Coll. 
Edward Hanbury Tracy, Exeter Coll. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected Members :— 

Rev. D. Parsons, M.A., St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. A. Browne, B.A., Christ Church ; 
J. Thomas, B.A., Trinity Coll.; W. G. 
Ward, B.A., Balliol Coll.; R. R. Anstice, 
B.A., Christ Church; H. Woolcombe, B.A., 
Christ Church. 

An anonymous paper on Microscopic 
Observations was read, and some remarks 
made on it by Dr. Buckland.—A repre- 
sentation of an Aurora was presented by 
the Secretary.—A copy of Mr. Johnson’s 
Optical Investigation was presented by the 
author.—Mr. Twiss exhibited some speci- 
mens of papyrus from Syracuse, and read 
an account of them. Some discussion 
took place on the identity of the papyrus 
with the lotus.—Mr. Twiss exhibited a 
series of coins of the Roman republic, and 
read a dissertation on them.—Dr. Dau- 
beny made a few remarks on the agency 
of water in the combustion of coal tar. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. Edward Blencowe, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, to Ellen Theresa, 
second daughter of Henry Lucas, Esq. 
M.D. of Brecon. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

Philip Kelland, Esq. B.A. of Queen’s 
College, has been elected a Fouadatioa 
Fellow of that Society. 

The Master and Fellows of Sidney 
Sussex College, have elected Edward 
Bickersteth, of that College, and Charles 
Thomas Osborne, of St. John’s College, 
Mathematical Exhibitioners, on the Foun- 
dation of Mr. Taylor. 

The Chancellor of this University has 
re-appointed Mr. Crouch to the office of 
Yeoman Bedell. 

A Chaplaincy at Madras having been 
placed by the Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company, at the disposal of the 
Chancellor of this University, we under- 
stand that the noble Marquis has been 
pleased to signify to the Vice-Chancellor, 
and Heads of Colleges, his willingness to 
nominate to that situation such person as 
they may think fit to recommend. 








GRACES. 

The following have passed the Senate :— 

To rescind the regulation respecting the 
Examination for the Classical Tripos, which 
directs that “ The examination shall con- 
tinue Four Days, the hours of attendance 
on each day being from Half-past Nine in 
the morning, till Twelve, and from One 
till Four in the afternoon :’’ and to sub- 
stitute the following :— 

The examination (commencing as here- 
tofore on the Fourth Monday after the 
general admission ad respondendum ques- 
tioni,) shall continue Five Days; the 
hours of attendance on each day being 
from Nine in the morning, till Twelve; 
and from One, till Half-past Three in the 
afternoon. 

To appoint Mr. Lofft, of King’s College, 
an Examiner for the Classical Tripos, in 
the place of Mr. Hildyard, of St. Peter's. 

To allow to Mr. Laing, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, the Michaelmas Term of 1831, which 





he has lost from having been placed, when 
he first came to reside, in an unlicensed 
lodging-house.—N.B. Laing removed from 
this lodging, as soon as it was discovered 
that the house was not licensed, that is, 
within eight days after the division of the 
above-mentioned Term. 





PRIZES. 


The late Dr. Smith’s Annual Prizes, of 


251. each, to’ the two best proficients in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
have been adjudged to Heury Cotterill, 
of St. John’s College, and Henry Goul- 
burn, of ‘Trinity College, the first and 
second Wranglers. 
DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

John Buck, Queen's Coll. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. John Green, Catharine Hall. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Richard Denman, Trinity Coll., son of 

Lord Chief Justice Denman. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
John Massey Dawson, St. John’s Coll. 
George Arthur Clive, St. Jobn’s Coll. 
James Woolley Harman, Caius Coll. 
John Saunders, St. John’s Coll. 
BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
T. A. Barker, Downing Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Olive Hollingworth, Sidney Coll. 
Gilbert Beresford, St. John's Coll. 
John W. Coventry, Emmanuel Coll. 
William Laing, St. John’s Coll. 
Richard A. F. Barrett, King's Coll. 
Henry Paul Measor, King’s Coll. 
Edward S. Creasy, King’s Coll. 
Edward Reed Theed, King’s Coll. 
Meetings of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, for the present term: 
March 2, March 16, and March 30, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of ‘ Carivius” for our Psalmody lays us under considerable obligations. 
Thanks to “C. S. B.” and also to our correspondent ‘‘ W.” for his Hymns on St. Barnabas, St. 

Simon, St. Thomas, &c.; which, however, are not quite so simple as we could wish. 
“J.T.” deserves our best acknowledgments for his version of Psalm CXLVIII, &c. 


“‘W.S.” has been received, and his communication shall appear in due time. 


wishes for success in his useful undertaking. 


He has our best 


In reply to “‘ E.C, K.” we beg to inform him that we intend our forthcoming volume of Psalms 
and Hymns to supply every reasonable want of the Clergy of the Church of England in that part of 
our sacred worship; and shall therefore fee! obliged by his proposed offer. Most of the tunes 
named we have already selected. We hope to have our work ready in a few weeks, and take the 
liberty of saying, that any congregation which may wish to adopt it, shall, by direct application to 
the Editor, be supplied at a very reduced price. The paper, type, &c. we doubt not, will meet with 
the general approbation of our readers, as we also hope will the extecution of our laberious task. 

Thanks to“ Dr. M.” for the beautiful air which he has forwarded for our intended volume. 

“Since ‘* Verax” has appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine of last month, the necessity of 
inserting his communication in our Miscellany is precluded. 

We have read with attention the “ Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Homily,” and we fear that 
the subject of it would not be found sufficiently interesting to justify our inserting so long an 
article. The Review of ‘“‘ Turner's Sacred History of the World,” Vol. II. in our next. 
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